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A OONGRESS OF AGRICULTURE. aida armers to attend the grand exhibition in 
wien London, and purchase one of each new implement of 
Arrnoven there is not a little ignorance in France, | obyious value, not now in use in France, as a model 
as there must be in all nations whose population from which others can be constructed, make draw- 
execeds thirty-five millions, yet we are inclined to ings of new machinery which it may not be conve- 
believe that it contains more science, and more of | nient to bi iy, and collect useful know ledge from eve ry 
the elements of agricultural progress, thin is to be | attainable source. M. Mavreny, chairman of this 
found in any other equally populous and extensive | commission, has commenced his labors by an inter- 
country on the globe. Certain it is, that the thirty-| view with the committee of the Royal Agricultural 
fiveanda half millions of people in republican France | Society, at which he presented to the Duke of Rich- 
contrive to subsist very pre ape judging them mond, president of the Society, a set of the proceed- 
by the European standard, and export more pounds lings of the sister Society, or Congress, in France. 
of flour and wheat to E ngland than any other nation | [his Congress keeps two or three gentlemen of 
on either side of the Atlantic. While the inhabi- | sound judgment constantly abroad, attending all ag- 
tants of the British islands find it necessary to buy | ricultural and horticultural exhibitions, gathering 
of other countries over ten million quarters of grain | rare and valuable seeds and plants, as well as study- 
a year, (85,000,000 bushels,) and import 116,000 | jng the improvements made from year to year, in 
tons of guano and an incredible amount of oil-cake, | constructing barns, stables, and stercoraries, and all 
from Russia, the United States, and elsewhere ;/ contrivances for draining and irrigation, ~ Rural 
France, with a population a fourth larger to feed, | economy, including tillage, husbandry, the breeding 
imports very little manure, and still less of human | of domestic animals, the daily care of stock, fruit 
food. Great facts like these are worthy of the pro-| and forest culture, presents a wide field for critical 
foundest consideration of the citizens of this Repub- | observations and universal advancement. 
lic. It has been well said that “history is philoso- We have often had occasion to dwell on the fact, 
phy teaching by example ;” and of all history, that | jn writing for other journals, that the United States 
of the present is most instructive, most truthful, and lis the only civilized nation in the world which has 
most deserving of earnest and patient study. “The no national soc iety of any kind, either agricul ltural, 
institutions of society, like the laws,” says the French | hortic ultural, or botanic “al, to introduce valuable 
minister, “which satisfy the real wants of the public, plants, fraits, and seeds, from abroad: and yet, ‘no 
do not spring up spontaneously. Their history shows | other country has a wider range of climate and soil 
us that they are always called for beforehand by the | to meet the natural wants of the vegetable kingdom. 
public will, preceded by isolated efforts and partial | The British East India Tea Company produce about 
attempts up to the auspicious moment when the | 200,000 chests of tea a year, on land no better adapt- 
legislator, constrained by the general sentiment, and | ed to the culture of this great staple than millions of 
enlightened by the experiments already made, finds, | acres in the southern States. A new variety of 
80 to speak, the basis and the materials alre ady for | mammoth hemp has recently been introduced into 
the new edifice called for by the new wants of the | France from the east, which promises extraordinary 
country.” advantages for the cheap manufacture of textile fab- 
The above is sound doctrice, and among the many | rics. Where in the wide world can a Congress of 
useful institutions called for by “the public will, to Agriculture do more good than in this extended re- 
satisfy the real wants” of France, its “Central Con- | public ? Are we to remain forever the mere hewers 
gress of Agriculture” stands conspicuous. This | of wood and drawers of water for ambitious politi- 
Congress is composed of 600 delegates chosen by the | cians, who parely serve any other interest but their 
various agricultural societies of the republic —is a | own pockets ? More than half a century ago the 
permanent body, which convenes once a year, and | great and good Washington urged Congress to estab- 
has a president and se-vetary to carry its official acts | lish a National Board of Agric ulture ; and from his 
into effect. Its sessions continue from one to two | administration to the present, the friends of improve- 
or three weeks, as the agru !tural interests of the | ment have never ceas sed to advocate the claims of 
bation seem to require. Eve.’ istelligent reader | rural industry and science to the fostering care of 
Will see at a glance the value of -'ch an organiza- | government. But it is a foolish waste of time and 
tion, It has appointed a committee of gcientific and | of energies, to go to a political Congress for any 
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have both the alter and its divinity all to thegpselves 
There is truly something higher, something nobler 


tics; and the time approaches when other honors thar 


2 
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as a skillful political gladiator, wil! be esteemed by 
cultivated, christian people. 


————— 
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prejudices, and the intense selfishness of semi-savage 


ever labor. 


as 


societies, books, and schools. 


focus, it will constitute a radiating point from which 
the light of science and experience may be constantly 
diffused, until the whole Union is fairly illuminated. 
It has been calculated that at least 5000 American 
citizens will visit London, to witness the royal show 


each. At this estimate, which is probably much be- 
low the truth, we have paid 3,000,000 to foster 
scheme gotten up to promote the manufacturing in- 
terests of our rivals and competitors in Europe. 
national fair in our own country, designed to bring 
the producers and consumers of all the States together 


be invaluable ; and a national Society or Congress 
could easily accomplish such an undertaking. Be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific we have a conti- 
nent larger than Europe, and instead of allowing its 
cream to go to fatten the enemies of our institutions, 
who sneer at the “ prairie ground occupied by cousin 
Jonathan” in the Crystal Palace, we ought to hus- 
band all our resources to feed and clothe the ever 
increasing millions that the Old World will cast upon 
our shores during the next two centuries. In the 
battle of life, they will come whether we will or no. 
The Atlantic ocean is crossed in a week, and not 
only Ireland and England are annexed on the east, 
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tached to the United States on the west, by the won- 
derful power of steam. The Chinese are already 
counted by hundreds and thousands in California ; 
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to come in millions, to people the New World. 


good ship of state safe, and ever sailing in the right 
direction. All the commercial nations of Europe 
have made war against the soil of North America 


can be provided to check the destruction of our cot- 


suffice to desolate all east of the Mississippi river. 
The amount of fertilizing elements consumed in 
forming a bag of cotton, a hogshead of tobacco, and 
a barrel of flour, is too well understood for any one 


tion. How best to replenish the earth from which 
crops have been taken, is the point to be investigated 
with the utmost care. We have area enough to feed 
and clothe half the present populatien of tho 
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and infinitely better, than the common spirit of poli- 
those won by the slaughter of our fellow beings, or | 
To hasten the advent | 
of such an era by all the humanizing influences that | 
“an be brought to bear against the ignorance, the 
man, is an object for which all hopeful persons will 

What is now most needed, is a concert of action 
among those that already believe in agricultural | 


If we can devise some 
plan by which all our efforts may be brought to one 


in Hyde Park, and at an average expense of $600 to 
a 


A/ 


for mutual instruction and social intercourse, would | 


but China, with its countless myriads, is fairly at- 


and every possible inducement is presented for them | 
An | 
Agricultural Congress is needed all the more by rea- | 
son of this double influx of foreigners, to keep the | 


since its first colonization, and unless some means | 


ton, tobacco, wheat, and corn lands, fifty years will | 


to contend that the soil loses nothing in the opera- | 


but if all the raw materia: lor making grain, grass, | 
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assistance whatever: we must create an Industrial | wool, flax, hemp, and cotton, is removed from al} iI 
Congress by the union of existing societies, to look | clay and sand to the depth of two feet, how much ¢ 

I fter the agricultural and mechanical interests of the | better than a dessert will be our old, impoverished, d 
Empire. Let such as worship at the shrine of Politics, | deserted fields? That there is now enough of the 4 


-| elements of fertility in American soil, is the very 
,| Treason why we are so anxious to see these elements 
every where husbandec with the greatest skill and 
1} success. ‘To wait till all the things near the surface 
of the earth which can by any possibility form crops, 
y| are consumed and wasted, before we begin to save 
potash, soda, magnesia, phosphorus, and ammonia, 
indicates a degree of folly greater than our patience 
can bear without reproof. As no inconsiderable 
»| share of the fruits of the earth are carried to cities 
and villages for consumption, it is in these that the 
greatest waste takes place. If a reform in this re- 
spect could be effected by deodorizing and drying all 
fecal matters, to be conveyed back to the soil whence 


and purer, and millions of acres saved froin deteri- 
oration. All existing agricultural societies should 
take action on this subject, and seek the co-operation 
of city governments. ‘To be useful, agricultural 
associations must have an eye constantly on public 
| opinion, to bring it up to the full appreciation of al 
| the wants of the most economical and self-suste .ning 
agriculture. At present, this country witnesses very 
little of this kind of tillage and husbandry. Neither 
| the denizens of cities, who throw away the best of 
fertilizers by the thousand tons, nor the cultivators 
of poor lands in the interior, seem to care a straw 
how much injury they together inflict on arated fields, 
fiow rare it is that one meets with a man in town or 
country, who has fully studied the inferences to be 
drawn from the facts that nature never tills the land 
to produce her harvests, and that of all the races of 
animals that subsist on its products, man alone im- 
poverishes it. In nature’s broad domains, neither 
beast, nor bird, nor insect, deteriorates the virgin 
soil ; but when semi-civilized man comes with his 
axe, his plow, his harrow, his hoe, and above all, 
his insatiable avarice, then woe to the native forest, 
| woe to the fertile prairie, and woe to every element 
of the earth’s productiveness which can be coined 
into the almighty dollar. Not that he wants to eat 
{the dollar, to wear the dollar, or that it will not be 
| as safe in the virgin earth as in the vault of a bank— 
that is not his idea ; he wants to show his neighbors 
and friends that he can beat them all in digging gold 
out of the soil with the plow! Strange ambition, 
when the chances are ten to one that the gold will 
be spent, perhaps foolishly, and the real productive- 
ness of the land greatly impaired just at the time 
when, from an increase of mouths to be fed aud backs 
to be clad, it ought to yield double barvests. Instead 
of wasting the elements of fertility, we ought to be 
accumulating them by every means in our power. 
Believing a national Congress of Agriculture not 
unworthy of public consideration as one means of 
increasing and diffusing rural knowledge, we have 


ventured to recommend it. This republic being y 
much larger in territory than France, 600 delegates th 
|are too many to sit as a central deliberative body. ¢ 
As many as there are represetatives in the lower \) 

ay 


house of Congress would be all sufficient ; and_per- 
haps two from a State, like the Senate, would be 
still better. We should rejoice to see a meeting of 
delegates from all the State Agricultural Societies 
in the Union, to promote the glorious cause ; such a 
body of sound practical men, fairly representing the 
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landed interest of all the States, would command the 
respect of all classes, and might do more for the ad- 
vencement of agriculture in one year than Govern- 
ment now does inten. Thata national organization 
of some kind will be effected before many years, we 
have no douht; the leaven is already at work, and 
in time the whole lump will ex len nce its influence. 
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SALT AS A FERTILIZER, AND FOR STOCK. 


Ar the request of Baron Mertens, Belgian Minister 
at the court of St. James, the council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society made the properties of common 
salt the subject of discussion before one of the weekly 
meetings of said Council in which Professor Way 
and Simonps, and others participated. All the 
speakers concurr din regarding salt as an element 
of fertility in the production of wheat, turnips, car- 
rots and other crops ; but Prof. Way doubted its im- 
portance as a food of plants. He said that when an 
ordinary soil was stirred in a weak solution of salt, 
the quantity of lime set free (dissolved) “was im- 
measurably greater than before the salt was added to 
the water.’ The lime he supposes before existed as 
an insoluble silicate, which by some chemical action 
of salt on the silicate named, and not as yet studied 
or known, a soluble chloride of lime is formed and a 
soluble silicate of soda. This reaction would enable 
common salt to furnish, indirectly, silica to the stems 
of wheat and other cereals, making a bright glassy 
straw. It would also yield lime in combination with 
the chlorine derived from the salt. Mr. Mecut had 
used 150 tons of salt on 179 acres of land during a 
five year’s occupation. He found it essentially nec- 
essary for cattle and horses, when fed on wheat straw 
cut into chaff with bean meal. If salt were not 
given, their coats appeared rough and unhealthy ; 
but with salt they were sleek and healthy. His pigs 
and sheep also had salt. Horses and cattle received 
two ounces daily, yearling calves one ounce. With- 
out being able give the scientific reason, salt gave 
strength rand brightness to the wheat straw, and pre- 
vented its lodging. He applied it at the rate of 3 cwt. 
per acre, mixed with the same weight of guano. He 
also used a large quantity under the animals, to fix 
the ammonia in their manure, which it did far more 
effectually than gypsum. He had known of great 
advantage resulting from mixing it in the dunghill. 
It was very be neficial to mangold wurtzel. It cer- 
tainly, with all deference to Mr. W AY, appeared to 
render the land more wet and adhesive. He thought 
it would not be so beneficial on undrained heavy 
lands. Early on a hot sammer’s morning he had 
observed the grains of salt formed a wet spot, as 
though they had attracted moisture from the dews.— 
Professor Way explained that common salt might be 
a better fixer of ammonia than gypsum, on account 
of its greater solubility. Salt, from any deliques- 
cence it occasioned, might affect land in regard to 
color and resistance to the action of frost ; but mois- 
ture was not the simple cause of the good effects of 
salt. Mr. Dyer instanced the deliquescent effect of 
salt in bacon-salting rooms, where wuc ,o"oment was 
constantly damp. He had even known milk spiit on 
deal boards years ago, which now in damp weather 
always attracted moisture where the milk had been 
originally absorbed. Mr. Fisher Hosss referred to 
the power of the fishery salt to fix ammonia, and 
used it frequently with guano with a view to that 


his thanks for the kind manner in which they had ac- 
ceded to his request, on the part of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, that this subject should receive the attention 
and give rise to practical discussion, He would only 
further trespass on their time by inquiting whether 
any experiments had been made to ascertain the in- 
crease in the weight of milch cows, and of the milk 
they yielded, in ae age the use of salt as part 
of their food? The Rev. A. Hu XTABLE, having a 
dairy of forty milch cows, had found it difficult to 
make experiments on that express point ; but Bous- 
SINGAULT had last year given an account of exper- 
iments similar in their object to those which were 
now the sul bject of Baron MERTENS’ — On 
motion of Col. Cuattoner, seconded by Lord Brw- 
PorT, the thanks of the Council were given to Prof, 
Way and Prof. Simonps for the favor of the state- 
ments they had on that occasion made to the members, 
on a subject interesting and important in itself, but 
dependent on various circumstances of condition, and 
a clear elucidation of scientific principles, for its cor- 
rect comprehension and practical application. Mr. 
Raymonp Barker expressed a hope that the learned 
Professors would kindly consent to deliver these 
short introductory lectures more frequently to the 
members at the weekly sittings of the council; a re- 
quest to which Prof. Way and Simonps expressed 
their willing assent 








- Gditorial Correspondence 
P. BARRY’S LETTERS FROM EUROPE AND THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 





PASSAGE. 
ARCTIC, 


THE 
STEAMSHIP 851. 

Frienp Vick :—We expect a couple of days more 
will carry us into port, and in anticipation of this, I 
avail myseif of one of the most charming days I have 
ever enjoyed at sea, to give you a few facts and inci- 
dents concerning our ship, voyage, company, &c., 
intended es pecially f ‘or those who have felt interest 
enough in my fate to bestow a cor jecture now and 
then on “ what sort of a time I have had.” 

You know that we sailed on a most delightful day, 
just such as one might wish for, who was leaving 
home, wife, children, ‘and friends, to cross a wide and 
dangerous sea. There i is a sadness creeps over one 
on looking back upon the fading outlines of the land 
that contains all that he really ‘loves on earth, and it 
takes a bright day and cheerful faces around, to keep 
the heart from sinking into absolute misery. That 
first day and the second were fine, calm, clear and 
beautiful, and there was nothing but ‘health, hope, and 
happiness to be seen in every “face. Tuesday was, 
| however, a little rough and then . The tables 
that» before were crowded were now in greater part 
deserted. The cheerful notes of music and laughter 
that before were rising from every part of the * ship 
changed into melanc holy sighs and groans. Seo 
sickness had fairly taken hold ‘of about two-thirds the 
passengers, and we hada changed time of it sure 
enough. From that time many have not been on 
deck at all, but the greater number have recovered, 
and the tables are pretty well occupied again. 

I must say a word or two about our passengers. 
They are in ‘number 140, and present an assortment 
as great as one would suppose it possible to obtain 
even by special effort. We have persons from nearly 
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object. Baron Mertens expressed to the Council 


every state in the Un‘on, from Mexico, South America, 
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California, the Islands of Cuba and 
almost every where. 
German and Italian 
around us at the same time. 
There is a gentleman on board from .Vew Granada, 
who with his wife and family travelled 18 days over 
the mountains, carried on the backs of Indians. — 
When he reached New York he 
at home, as it were, although his destination is the 
interior of Germany. Several Germans who had 
spent many years in the interior of Mexico, married 
wives there and made fortunes in trade, are returning 
to father land. They give interesting accounts of 
their long journies. 
among 


Spanish, languages 


tions,) who has a little daughter about 4 years old, 
quite a prodigy. 


difficult pieces, in Spanish, French, and English, 


with such perfect ease, and correct expressive gesture | 


as is seldom seen except in a theatre ; besides she is 
a sweet and beautiful child. Her father is one of 


the most frightful looking Spaniards I ever saw, and | 


1 


allowed by ali to be the ugliest man on boare. 

We have a large number of Frenchmen on board, 
among whom is Mons. Caset, one of the Red Repub- 
lican community, or Socialists, who was expelled 


with Louis Buayc, Raspait, and their confederates, 
after the Revolution. This Mr. Caper has estab- 
lished a sort of community at /Vauvoo, (a fit place, ) 
called the “Jcarians.” They live 
together like the Fourierites, discard 

sort of home-made dramatical per- 

formances. ‘They number at present / 

280. He speaks well of their suc- 

cess, and is now on his way to claim 

some property he was compelled to 

leave. He is an old white headed <= 
sort of monomania. He gave us a lecture one eve- 
ning in the cabin, which gave rise toa general and very 
animated discussion on political economy. Mr. Tur- 
PER, the poet philosopher, is also on board, returning 
from his short visit to America. He seems well pleas- 
ed with the country and the people. He is a kind 
on board, especially among the ladies, on account of 
his lively, playful and poetizing disposition. He has 
written many little sonnets and rhymes on board, some 
of which (the best) I enclose. The following is his 
“ Salute at Parting, to his American Friends.” 
A SALUTE AT PARTING, 


religion, and spend the sabbath in a 

man, apparently laboring under a 

hearted, amiable man, and has been a general favorite 
TO MY AMERICAN FRIENDS 


Though gratefully 
I hasten home once 
Yet not a little sadly 
I leave your happy shore ; 
For, while I speed to others, 
lar dearer and more near 
A hemisphere of brothers 
I leave behind me here! 


and gladly 
>» more, 


Your kindly words and faces 
Have greeted me right well 
In many pleasant places, 
Yea,—more than I can tell | 
And though they seemed so fleeting, | 
They might not all depart, | 


For every friendly greeting . I have seen of him [ should say he is well calculated 

Was graven on my heart! to succeed in collecting information. He informs me 

. Then let my mem’ry rank you | too, that $1000 has been placed in his hands to pur- 

Among her precious things, ' chase seeds for the Patent Office. I hope this will 
Rim a Aur AFA Mr nA. PP Pt A AP Pa I I Pe ge en ae, Se ee 
~ ee an einai nnn ae nn a in 


Jamaica and |} 
We hear the English, French, | 
spoken 

‘ | 


considered himself | 


There is a Spanish gentleman | 


us from the island of Cuba, (an extensive | 
planter there, owning 800 slaves, and great planta- | 


I have heard her recite long and | 


| land, 





| years, and had been quite successful, 


| and other 


| by which our statistics will 
| ful. 


=. 


EF F ARMER. Ave. 








| 
| And my affection thank you 
| For all your weleomings : 
| I came a truant ranger, 
Your far-off fields to roam ; 
But where I went a stranger 
You made me feel at home. 


Oh ! in this world of trifles, 
Of haste and frigid form, 
How often folly stitles 
The feelings fresh and warm ; 
How seldom can a blessing 
Flow from the hearts own well— 
How rare the soul's confessing 
With Kedar forced to dwell! 


Then simply, but sincerely, 
In plain, unworldly way, 
O, friends remembered dearl,, 
Receive my thanks to-day ; 
And if with pleasant savor 
They reach you o’er the sea, 
Think oftentimes with favor 
And kindliness on me! 
Steamer Arctic, May 25, 1851. Martin F, Tupper. 

I prevailed upon Mr. Tuprer to give his auto- 
graph, for my own gratification and that of the read- 
ers of the Farmer. I* Mr. T. should publish an ac- 
count of his travels in America, I have no doubt he 
would do us justice, and instead of adding to the 
mine ignorance of America now existing in Eng- 
would do much to enlighten his countrymen in 
regard to American customs and institutions. But 


here is the autograph. 





It is wonderful how this steam navigation, these 
10 and 12 day passages across the ocean, are setting 
people afloat. More than 100 of our passengers are 
peop'e who never could have been induced to cross in 
a sailing vessel requiring 3 or 4 weeks voyage.— 
Close to my room are two old gentlemen from Ten- 
nessee, who inform me that a short time ago neither 
of them had dreamt of ever seeing Europe, but lately, 
so much has been said of the ocean steamers and 
short passages, that they agreed one day to cross and 
see a little of the old world before they would die. 
They had been doing business in a small town for 30 
more so (they 
say) than they deserve. ‘They are bound to travel 
over the greaier part of Europe, and although neither 
are well fitted by education, knowledge of languages, 
qualities deemed necessary to make trav- 
eling agreeable and useful, yet from their happy dispo- 
sitions and long purses they will “get along.” 

There is on board a Mr. Kenngpy, who is sent out 
by our government toexamine into the various modes 
of census taking in Europe, with a view, if possible, 
of making some improvements on our present system, 
be more reliable and use- 
This is an important subject, and I hope Mr. 
Kennepy’s mission wil! not be in vain; from what 
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i in various capacities, all well paid. There are no 
t less than five or six engineers. Sheconsumes about 
i) 60 tons of coal per day—what a huge powerful thing 
| the engine is, and yet without a prodigious power it 
1) would be useless. When the sea is = as high 
}) a8 mountains, and the great paddies t ecome com- 
i pletely submerged in the water, the force of the en- 
!> gine is necessarily so great as to make every joint 
¥ creak and groan, and everything on board quake and 
{i quiver likeaspen. If 1 am to goto sea in a frail ves- | 
? sel, which God forbi', let it be a sail and not ste: 

i =There is a vast deal of supertluous exenditure in 

{! embellishment and management of these sh ps im 
If such an elegant and sumptuous manner. It is very 
4; well for pe ople who require it, and prefer paying for 
, it, but by and by there must be plainer finish of fur- 
} niture and living for plain business pe ait and the 
t cost of travel be much less; but let there be no 
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be well expended. From the samples I have occasion- 


al j'ed to believe that the selections were not generally 
made by compe tent persons. I do not see that Mr. 
KENNEDY has any knowledge upon this subject, and 
therefore he will be under the 
upon the advice of European seedsmen. 
ernment will expend money in seeds, as it does annu 
ally, it should like all other matters, be done under 
the direction of well qualified parties. 
So much for our pass I must now tell you 
somé thing of our ship. This “ Arctic” is really a 
| beautiful ship, about 300 feet long, and 50 
abins one above the other nearly all 


» ally received of Patent Office seeds, I have been com- 


If our gov- 


noers, 


noble and 
wide, with two c 
the length. 


be autiful carpets, mi irble table 
divans, ma gnific ent mirrors, with sucha profusion of 

ling, a polishing, as dazzles one’s eyes. 
seats in the dining saloon for I s 
, and the tables are supplied with eve ry 
luxury that one could have on land. We have hi: ud 
lettuce every day on table as fresh and crisp as 

I brought from the garden 


gild 


carving, 


There are )pose 


beefsteaks and 


from the market ev ry 
There are employe d on the ship about 130 persons 


ni ning. 





economy in strength and safety. 

Mr. Turrer has writen the following which sets 
off the Arctic poetically : 

ARCTIC REMINISCENCES. 

A floating palace of luxurious ease 

Mirror'd and cushion'd, sumptuously built 

With precious woods, polished and carved and gilt, 
Full of the richest rare appliances 

That wealth could wish, or curious skill invent, 
Body and mind to pamper and to please,— 


Such was our ship :—and, for the way she went, 


A magie race across the slumbering seas, 
As if some giant eygnet, black of breast, 
But snowy-winged. to catch the weleome breeze, 


Gracefully skimin’d the waters :—for the rest, 
Fair woman, with good natur'd merriment, 
And frank fraternal manhood, did their 
To make our mewm’ries of the Artie blest! 
Martin F, 


May 28, 1851. 


best 


Turrer. 
Sleainer 


Arctic, on the Banks, 


This is uso fifth voyage the Arctic has made, 
The following .o the time run each day from my note 
book ; Ist, 251 mue:, 2d, 272 do.; 3d, 274 do.; 4th, 
281 do.; Sth, 270 do.; 6th, 24. ‘o.: 7th, 273 do.; 8th, 
271 do.; 9th, 306 do.; 10th, 280 ue.; 11th, sailing in 
sight of land, did not note distance. During the 4th, 
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necessity of relying | 


5 
{ The upper cabin is furnished and fitted | 
2 up like the state rooms of a prises, with rich and | 
, luxurious chairs and 
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| 


| 5th, ad 6th ion we had considerable head wind, at 
| least all the wind there was was nearly ahead, — 
Capt. Luce is a most gentle manly agreal ble man, and 
| servants on board, could not be more attentive or 
| watchful of people’s comforts than thev are. I could 
not wish any one c rossing the ocean better fare than 
they will find with C apt. Lucr. 


A RHYME ON RETURNING. 


Hurrah for old England ! 


We wish'd for by day, 


the happy ‘* Fair Haven” 
and we pray’d for by night,— 

Hurrah for dear England! that name ever graven 

On hearts of her chlidren in letters of light 
Hurrah! for we honor, and cherish; and love her, 

And count her the praise and the blessing of earth,— 
With no one but God and his angels above her, 

And rich with the best of humanity’s worth, 


Yes, heartily join, my American brother, 
In echoing back to your home in the west 
Our patriot love to this Glorious Mother, 
W hose conquering suns in two worlds are so blest! 
Hurrah ! as we near her we'll heartily cheer her,— 
America, England, together rejoice ! 
The better you know her, you'll love her the the dearer, 
Then give her three cheers at the top of your voice ! 


And, thanks be te God for the homes we are longing 

Soon to behold, and to know that all’s well, 

| With dear loving wives, and the hile ones thronging 

To hear of the wonders that travelers tell ! 

Yea,—thanks from us all; for His bountics and mercies 
Kept us, and help’d us, and blest us alway ; 

And glad shall we be when remembrance rehearses 
How God hath been with us by night and by day. 


Steamer Arctic, June 2, Martin F, Tuprer, 
LIVERPOOL, 1851. 
We arrived and got through the custom house late 
last evening. Iam astonished to find vegetation so 
backward. The weather has been very the 
| thermometer stood at about 30 deg. landed, 


1851. 


June 5th, 


cold, 
when we 


overcoats and good fires were in demand. Most of 

vegetables in market are forced. N yotatoes 
it 6 cents | ib., Small ins 1 cucumbe rs 123 ¢ nts 
each, green g woseberries as large as peas 5 cents per 


> 


ibarb, aspara- 
good, 


quart, forced grapes $1.25 D per r Rh 
gus, lettuce, cress, parsley, and all such things, 
abundant, and cheap, about the same price as in our 
market. I notice inthe gardens and pleasure grounds, 
that lilacs, laburnums and thorns, are the most con- 
spicuous articles in bloom at present, and 1 suppose 
it is the same with you. The laburnums seem to be 
especial favorites here. In almost every place where 
trees are planted, I observe them loaded with their 
gay golden tresses, and people of all ages and condi- 
tions stop and look at them, and exclaim “ how beau- 
tiful.’ ‘The taste for flowers seems to be increasing 
in England. In a few minutes this morning in the 
market, I saw upwards of 20 young men buy bunches 

of geranium flowers. P. B. 


—_—~— — 


AT LONDON HORTICULTURAL 
Lonvon, June 7, 1851, 

My Dear Sir :—I was fortunate enough to reach 
| London the afternoon be fore the great Floral fete at 
the Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, and 
| never before having had an opportunity of attending 
one, | very W illingly postponed my visit to the Crys- 
tal Palace. 
| A brief account of the more prominent and impor- 
ltant features of this beautiful floral show may be 
| interesting to those especially who take an interest 
|in horticultural matters. 

The time fixed and specified on the cards, for the 
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admission of the public generally, was two o'clock, 
but at half past one, when I arrived, there were thou- 
sands of peeple assembled around the entrance gates, 
and a mile long of the most fashionable public and 
private carriages awaiting an opportunity of getting 
near the gates. Hundreds of police were stationed 
along in the vicinity to maintain order, keep the pas- 
sages clear, and give to each carriage its due prece- 
dence ; and so well did they manage their business, 
that, in all that immense array of people and carri- 
ages, not a single collision occurred, nor a loud or 
disagreeable word to be heard. By and by the gates 
were opened. In each one two persons were sta- 
tioned, one in the outside of the passage and one on 
the inside. The first took the tickets, tore them in 
two, kept one half and returned the other, which was 
handed to the next. This was done so rapidly, that, 
when I reached the inside of the gate, in about ten 
minutes after it was opened, the grounds, in every 
part, acres in extent, seemed swarming with people. 

Within the entrance, and at various points through 
out the grounds, were guide-boards, in different lan- 
guages, directing visitors to the various departments 
of the show and of the grounds, so that strangers 
were-at once able te direct their course to that which 
most interested them, instead of having to wander 
about in search of it, or make inquiries of those who 
were probably as ignorant as themselves. The arti- 
cles were exhibited in long tents, wide enough to 
contain a stage in the centre for the plants, &c., and 
a walk on each side for the visitors. There were 
some five or six tents for the plants, and several for 
visitors to rest or find shelter in if it rained. Seats 


were scattered profusely through the grounds, and a | 


large tent was appropriated to refreshments. This 
was also controlled and managed by the Society— 


two officers were stationed near the tables to sell | 
tickets—no money was taken at the tables, and each | 


ticket specified what it was to purchase; so that eve- 
rything was done without any needless question or 
explanation, or, indeed, without any. 

I have seen a great many large gatherings of peo- 


ple on similar occasions, but never one that ap-| 


There 


proached this in excellence of arrangement. 


were probably 15,000 people, or more, present, and | 


from beginning to end, not a loud word, an uncivil 
expression, or a rude vulgar laugh or jest was to be 
heard. Neither was there anything reserved or un- 
social in people’s manner, for all were engaged in 
the tents, examining and discussing with animation 


the merits of the articles, or, in groups over the | 


grounds, admiring the rare and beautiful trees, and 


brilliant masses of flowers with which it was studded. | 


There is, after all, something in the refined and 
polished manners of the better class oi English so- 
ciety that commands our admiration. This 15,000 
people were composed principally of w hat are termed 
the aristocracy. Judging from appearance, (which, 
in this case, is pretty good evidence,) there were but 


few working people in the assemblage, and these | 


were the better class of gardeners interested in the 
show. ‘There was nothing of the flash of dress, or 
affectation of manner, that in al! countries character- 
ise the ignorant upstart. Throughout, in both sexes, 
there was a richness and chasteness of dress, an ab- 
sence of glitter, an ease and gracefulness of manner, 
and a refined, free and intellectual conversation, that, 
to my mind, constituted the rarest exhibition of hu- 
mun culture I have ever before witnessed. 





The regulations of the Society and the high prices / crowd of persons that it was impossible to see the 
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———— 


of admission (#1 50,) exclude the more humble clas- 
ses, and maintain that selectness 80 remarkable to ys 
who are unaccustomed to such a state of society. 
If these exhibitions were quite accessible to all, the 
Society would not be able to accommodate them, for 
thousands would come in from idle curiosity to see 
and be seen. As it is now, those only come who are 
enthusiastically fond of horticultural pursuits, and 
anxious to promote their interests. It is some satis- 
faction for a gardener to present to such an audience 
the result of his Jabors, for they are appreciated, 
From what I have said, I would not wish it to be 
inferred that I entertain the slightest partiality for 
aristocratic distinction. I intend simply to express 
my admiration of personal and mental graces and 
accomplishments, without regard to class or caste, 
In the English aristocracy there are as ignorant, dis- 
sipated, and vulgar specimens to be found, as are 
elsewhere in the world. These are to be seen at the 
theatres, horse-races, gaming-houses, and similar re- 
treats ; but I do not believe they frequent floral 
fetes ; these entertainments are too simple, moral, 
and refined, not boisterous or excitable enough, 
They have a parallel in our mixed society—those 
who would prefer the exhibition of a negro dance or 
melody, or a low theatre comedy, to any exhibition 
of earth’s most beautiful productions. What a dif- 
ference in the personal appearance of these English 
people and Americans of the same class. With 
scarcely a solitary exception, they are stout, well 
built, fleshy, florid people. A lean, bony subject like 
your humble servant, is quite a rarity, and when one 
is seen, he is suspected of being an exotic. The 
ladies, in this respect, contrast very strongly with 
| Americans. They are almost without an exception, 
| 
| 





robust, fleshy, with much color in the face, and as 
fresh and fair at forty as American ladies at twenty- 
fiveor thirty. But, as a general thing, they are not 
so handsome, their features are more masculine and 
| less calculated to awaken passionate sentiments of 
regard in the opposite sex. But their beauty, such 
as it is, Is more permanent. 

I have, perhaps, dwelt too long upon the prelimi- 
nary matters, but they are points that left an im- 
pression on my mind, and I write to give you my 
impressions, right or wrong. I now proceed to no- 
tice briefly the articles exhibited. 

F'rurrs.x—No kind of fruit has yet ripened here in 
the open air, and consequently all that were exhibi- 
ted were forced under glass. Strawberries, Grapes, 
Peaches, Pine Apples and Melons, a very few of each, 
| constituted the whole fruit department. ‘The straw- 
berries were almost exclusively of the Neen’s Seed- 
| ling and British Queen, both of which are esteemed 
| for forcing. The Queen were the lareest specimens 
| 1 have ever seen. Peaches were of Royal George 
and Early Violet (violet hative). 
were of monstrous size, nearly d 
it attains under our orchard culture. 
were of the Providence and Queen, 
some of the former exceeding six pounds in weight. 

The Grapes were chiefly Black Hamburg and 
Muscadine, very good, but not remarkable specimens, 
| —the bunches, generally, were not over medtum 
size, but they were well colored and perfect. Of 
melons there were but few. I observed that meagre 
|} as was the show of fruits, it yet attracted more at- 
| tention than any other part. From the opening, an- 
| til late in the evening, it was surrounded by such & 





‘he Royal George 


uble the dimensions 
Pine Apples 
principally, 
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tables, and I had to wait till many had left before I | very large, but of dull, poor colors—our seedlings at 


could get near enough to see them satisfactorily. 
The great feature of the show was the flowering 
pot plants. This was wonderfully rich, and afforded 
a crand illustration of the enterprise of English ama- 
teurs and nurserymen, as well as of the patience, 
perseverence, and skill of the gardeners. Most of 
the specimens were of large size, trained and pruned 
into perfectly regular forms and covered densely with 
blossoms. 

Heaths figured prominently. Many were so large 
that one person could not lift them, trained in pyra- 
mids or globes, and so covered with flowers that 
scarce a leaf could be scen. They looked more atti- 
ficial than nstural. I noted two yellow sorts that 
struck me, in several collections, as being very fine 
—Depressa and Cavendishii, zaleas (Chinese) were 
largely shown, and like the Heaths, the specimens 
were superb, perfect masses of bloom. I noted a 
very beautiful striped (red and white) one, Gledstans- 
sii, in many collections. Decora, a crimson variety; 
Variegata, rose and pink ; Minerva, a scarlet crim- 
son; and Optima, scarlet ; were all particularly fine. 

Of Orchids, there was a magnificient show, de- 
cidedly the most interesting part of the exhibition to 
collectors of rare plants. What curious and geor- 
geous plants these are. I noted extraordinary spec- 


imens of Catileyas, Stanhopeas, Oncidiums, Den- | 


drobiums, Saccolobiums, and Nepenthes ; the last 
named is the curious pitcher plant. There were 
many species shown, and among them a beautiful 
blood-red one, (Sanguinea.) In this department our 
Sarracenia, or side saddle, figured. 

Of Geraniums there was a tair display, by Gangs, 
of Battersea ; Henverson, of St. John’s wood ; and 
some others. I noted as the most striking varieties, 
Nepaulese Prince, Forget me not, Conspicua, Paint- 
ed Lady, Star, aud Rosamond, considerable attention 
seems to be directed, to the fancy sorts, and one or 
two goud collections were presented. Anette, Albonit, 
Prima Donna, Mrs. Loudon, Queen Victoria, and 
Princesse Marie Gallitzin, are half a dozen that 
struck me as the best. ‘The cape species of geran- 
ium are beginning to attract attention, and several 
very brilliant ones were showa. ‘They are showy 
and distinct. 

Roses were scarce. The season for out door or 
open ground exhibitions of them is at hand, and that 
provably prevented their exhibition in pots at this 
time. Lange & Sons, well known growers, had the 
principal collection. I noticed some superb speci- 
mens of Souvenir de la Malmaison, the flowers of 
monstrous size, the plants were large and very vigor- 
ous. Really, after all, it is hard to equal this famous 
rose. ‘I'wo poor specimens of Geant des Batailles 
were shown; but poor as they were, they attracted 
attention by their peculiar richness and brilliancy of 
color. Jaudam Plantier was shown fine, and a 
charming white rose it is. Sois Miss Glegg, apd 
‘Amie Vibert, among noisettes. Clara Wendel and 
Ve plus ultra were among them too, and are both 
first rate yellows. Among teas, Devoniensis, Paul- 
ine Plantier, and Viscomte des Cazes, all yellow, 
Were shown, and they are ali good. In form the first 
is the best, and the last the deepest colored, like 
Chromatella ; and by the way, this was not shown. 
A few poor specimens of common sorts of Hybrid 
Perpetual, and Hybrid Bourbons, and Chinas, were 
shown, but unworthy of notice. 


Verbenas, none worth naming. Petunias, a few 





home much better. 
Calceolarias, (seedlings,) a superb show. Thc 
florists here are all raising finely spotted sorts. Tho 
| flowers are very large ; the ground color, from a pale 
straw to deep yellow, with spots of all shades of red, 
| brown, and purple. Large plants like these, with 20 
or 30 flower stems, each bearing many flowers, and 
| all tied up and spread out in great regularity, are 
very pretty indeed, and made a bright spot on the 
stage. 

Pansies and Daisies I expected to see wonderfully 
fine, but found them decidedly poor. So of vinks. 
In fact, nothing among them all was worth naming ; 
} but Ranunculus were fine. Among miscellaneous 
|articies, I must mention Pimelias. Some of the 
specimens were of enormous size, and perfect masses 
of bloom. P. Spectabilis, a white one, did not show 
a leaf, its form was a globe, and it looked like a great 
ball of snow. Of dphleris, or Helychrysus, there 
were a large number of beautiful specimens, the 
most showy plants exhibited. The flowers are of 
various shades of purple, and resemble the mesem- 
bryanthemums. Of Gardenia Fortuni there were 
several noble plants, the leaves very large and glossy, 
and the flowers as large as Camellia, and not unlike 
a double white. Hoya alba, or white wax plant, is 
a beautiful thing. A great pillar of Stephanotus flo- 
rabandus was shown, very attractive. Besides these, 
I might mention the Jrora Coccinea, with its im- 
mense clusters of orange and scarlet flowers ; Clero- 
dendron Fallox, and other species, with great leaves 
and scarlet flowers ; Sasticia Carnosa Lechenaultias, 
and many other things, remarkable for the size and 
perfection of the specimens and the showy character 
of the plants themselves. 

Lengthy as is this notice, I cannot close it without 
mentioning the grand display of “ American plants,” 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas, by Mr. Warerer, of 





Surry. This occupied a separate corner of the gar- 
den. The specimens were planted out in regular 


flower garden style, arranged both in regard to size 
and color of blossom, with the best taste. They 
covered from one-fourth to half an acre, and surpass- 
ed in brilliancy anything of the kind [ have seen be- 
fore. There were among the collection some large 
Rhododendrons, worth $120 each. Among the Rho- 
dodendrons, I noted as particularly striking, atrosan- 
guinea, deep blood red ; Candidum, pale blush ; 
Oenatum, deep rose ; Coelestinum, pale lilac. The 
Azaleas were tastefully mingled with the Rhododen- 
drons, and by the brilliant yellow, orange, and scar- 
let, produced a fine efiect. I find I must defer fur- 
ther notices of this kind, as well as notes made of 
interesting objects in the Society’s garden, till 
another time. P. B. 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Lonpon, June 9, 1351. 
Dear Sm :—Were it not that I shall have no other 
opportunity to write before the sailing of the steamer 
on Wednesday next, I would not yet attempt to say 
anything in regard to the exhibition, for I have only 
spent one day in it, and I found that not enough to 
study the geography of the building and its arrange- 
ment. ‘To go into an examination of its contents, 
and a comparison of them, will involve no little time 
and labor. I can say this much now, that, extrava- 
gant as my ideas were respecting the vastness of this 
structure, and the almost infinite variety of its con- 
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it, and move 
too 


eth and 450 


tents, I find when I approach it, enter 
it, that all my conceptions were 


about 
Ouly think of a building 1850 feet in le: 


sma 





in width, composed of light and airy 
posts and rafters, and covered with glass 
and often containing 40,000 persons, 






a front view along the different avennes of ten iniles 
long, for the display of goods. It is estimated that 
15,000 persons exhibit coods, and that one halt ol 
these are Br 00 thousand persons had en- 
tered to-day at :k. There are four places of 
entrance, and : ‘these a policeman is stationed 
to count the visi ; they enter. Alcng the sides 





at various points are places of exit, intended to re- 





lieve the main entrances and save people the troub! 
of long journeys. The ground plan of the building 
is that ef @ para lelograi, 1850 by 450 feet. Through 
the center of this, crosswise, is a broad avenue, called 


the transept, 120 feet wide ; and through the center 
lengthwise, runs another avenue, the nave ut SO 
tect wide. These are the two great avenues of the 


» 200 


building. On each side of the nave are secondary 
avenues, two on each side. The spaces allotted to 


each nation generally run from the nave to the side, 
and in many cases across the whole building, and in 
front the name of the nation is x1 in white 
letters on red cloth. The galleries are arranged i: 
the same manner, so that pass along these 
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as you 


two great avenues, you can visit nearly all the na- | 


La) 
tions of the world that be said 
For instance, in the transept, or main cross a 
in the south = of which is the mainave 


‘ | ivi] | 
can to be civilized. 


nue, we see 





on the right, nis, China, Persia, Egypt, and Tur- 
key; and on eo left, India, Malta, Ceylon, &e. | \ 
Enter the nave, or main avenue running lengthwise, 
and you find the whole west ead occupied by Great 
Britain and her colonies, and on the east, Greece, 


Spain and Portugal, Italy, France, Belgium, Austria, 
the Zollverein or German that united ina 
common system of duties, Russia, and at the extrem- 
ity, the United States. 

Now I must the transept to you, for J 
think, as far as appearances go, it is the glory of the 
whole arrangement. I remarked before that th 
crosses the building, and it is the part covered t 
that semicircular roof which you see in the picture, 
standing up so conspicuously above all the rest. — 
The main entrance is on the south end of this, and 
as you enter, you pass on each side a group of small 
buildings or apartments, which are used by the exec- 
utive officers. Here stand two of the noble old elms 
of the park. You pass in the door, and there you 
involuntarily stop, and gaze down that great avenue, 


tates 


describe 


is 


\ 


filled with statuary, magnificent fountains of various | 


designs with powerful streams of water gushing from 
them. 


ity, two more of those noble elms. ‘The roof, too, 
is so lofty, that one considers himself in the open air, 
and the whole scene is like some magnificent garden. 
On either side are the brilliant exhibitions of eastern 
nations. But | ought to give you in detail the ar- 
rangement of this transept. 

The first thing you meet when you enter, is a fine 
specimen of a park gate of bronzed and gilded iron. 
It is appropriately placed here for exhibition ; made 
in London by Corram & Hatten. Behind this stand 
in two fine cast iron vases, two beautiful specimens | « 
of the Norfolk Island Pine. Then in the center 


stands a group of rare trees and plants, comprising | 
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Here and there are some rere and beautiful | 
palms and other trees, vases, &c., and at the extrem- | 
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»| fine specimens of the Japan Cedar, New 


Zealand 








Spruce, and two Sweet Bays in pyramidal form—ad- 
mirable things. These are mixed with bas! and 
vases of sn , flowering plants, and make a charm- 
ing group. hen comes a bronze statue of her 
majesty on horseback, as large as life; behind thata 
lot + ] } 


letter post, in form of a bronzed cylind: 
of the building, exhibitors, &c. 
an object that s the very center of the 
ing—a crystal fountain (glass) 27 feet hi 


road sheet of 


r, for the use 
Then we come to 
build- 
x] » Witha 


occupie 





water sauna frem its top, and a 

broad, bubbling fountain at its base. This is really 
beautiful thing, and is the f ‘atches the eye 
upon entering the n lilding ; rlass iz dull 
compared to the brillianey of cut glass fabrics,— 


Stand at this fountain, you have a dazzling view 


ing 
of the two great avenues, north and south. east and 
west ; and as you stand, with the gushing of the 


fountains, the tones of = great organ, and the hum 
and noise of 50,000 people falling on your ear, you 
will for a moment imagine yourself in dream land, 
| Presently, however, you will hear the gruff voice of 





a policeman saying, * Pass on, gentlemen ; pass on ;” 
(for people are very apt to tarry too long at certain 
points. I saw a good illustration of this in the tran- 
sept. Among the statuary was “The Dying Ship- 


is represt nted as expiring with 
‘Almighty Father, protect my 


wrecked Boy.” He 
the prayer on his lips, ¢ 





poor widowed mother.” This is a touching piece, 

land so awakens the sympathies, that people linger 
, +) . - 7 ! xT . 

around it until they are forced away. North of the 


fountain we proceed, and meet a model of a 


olass 





ship of war of 116 guns. ‘Then a hydraulic ram, 
working eway steadily. Then we come to a large 
metal fountain, manufactured by 'reuman, Ror, & 
| Hlmson, 70 Strand; it is throwing a great jet of 
| water, and is surrounded with many rare and fine 
| palm trees, &c. Close to it sits an old lady ina 
pretty litle Chinese-looking tent, making and selling 
boquets. Elere stand the two famous imprisoned 


felms, doing well in their confinement. Then a 
| mode! of a conservatory, by Wrexs & Co., of Chel- 
Next, a case of tropical birds and plants, iilus- 
trating a tropical scene. Again we come to a foun- 
tain of cast iron, bronzed, and surrounded by pretty 
| groups of trees and plants, and just behind it a stand 
of plants by Davi Frreuson, who says in a card, 
‘stands alone in Europe offering first rate geraniums, 
heliotropes, and other bedding plants, at a penny 
apiece.” Here the remainder of the avenue seems 
to be cut off by another sample of bronzed iron park 
gates, made in Liverpool. North of these gates the 
space is mostly devoted to the refreshment court and 
small exhibitions of plants. Lang & Sons have here 
|a fine collection of Rhododendrons and Azaleas ; and 
| Pau, of Chestnent, a nice collection of rare ever- 
greens, comprising a fine specimen of the elegant 
funeral cypress. 

The refreshment business is well managed. It 
was let to the highest bidder, at 5,000 and some odd 
pounds, or upwards of $26,000. He will clear a for- 
: ine, too, at that. No spirituous li quors are permit- 

, but to-day I saw the pocket powder-horn pulled 
a not unfrequently. 

In mentioning the articles that 
aisle, [ have said nothing of the thirty or forty 
of sculpture and plastic work that are arranged 

ach side. I can not go into detail—some are very 
beautiful in design and execution, and others interior 
in both. They are mostly by British artists, and are 


sea. 


fill up the grand 
pieces 


along 
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not to be compared with the continental productions, | about until you are weary and then leave. ‘Thou- 


As I said before, I spent my day in studying the 
outlines of the exhibition, and therefore can not enter 
into detziled account of the merits of anything. I 
devoted a couple of hours to our own show. It is 
looked upon with less interest generally, than most 
others, for several reasons. One is, it occupies the 
remotest end of the building from the main entrance, 
and before reaching it you have passed through the 
most brilliant continental departments. When our 
articles are reached, one feels wearied. Then, they 
are plain, unattractive to the merely curious, and 
people say, “ Pshaw ! Iet us go. There is nothing 
here to look at.” Those, however, who go below the 


surface, find much to admire and examine, and reflect | 


upon. Our India rubber manufactures, life boats, 
carpets, maps, ‘whips, carriage springs, clothing, 
buckets, bottles, &c., are all interesting and credita- 
ble. Our daguerreotypes have norivals. We have 
some elegant carriages, edge tools, agricultural im- 
plements, shoes and other clothing, dentistry, &c., 
that all give evidence of skill. 

] see our Genesee and Harmon's flour and Oswego 
corn starch and Hecker’s farina here, and a collection 
of very important minerals, plumbago, magnesia, &c. 
Pierson’s great piano attracts great attention among 
musical connoiseurs, and is certainly a remarkable 
instrument. Some new bedsteads, the different parts 
of which are united without screw or bolt —an in- 
genious and attractive affair. 

One cannot help pausing occasionally, as he pass- 
es around, to reflect upon the vast influence this 
wonderful affair is destined to exert upon human 
pursuits. Ilere are nations brought together, to 
compare products from every part of the globe, 
where men are in a civilized state. Each finds that 
the other is far in advance of them in some particu- 
lar respect. England, for instance, in regard to ma- 
chinery—that on which the subsistence and employ- 
ments of her people depend—is in advance of all the 
rest of the world. In sculpture, statuary, painting, 
glass staining, and all the fine departments of design 
and execution, she is greatly behind her neighbors 
on the continent. Going through the exhibition, we 
see and feel this at every step, and the conclusion 
one comes to is, that this show is destined to be a 
great era in human handiwork. 

J hear traders on all sides complain of dull trade, 
and attribute it to th® exhibition. Why, I cannot 
say. ‘The Londoners are disappointed. ‘Thousands 
fled from their houses to the country, so that they 
might rent them, but they remain tenantless. All 
sorts of shows and contrivances assembled here to 
catch the floating shillings, but, as a daily paper has 
said, the great exhibition has swallowed them all. 
There is, however, a vast deal of money spent here, 
and nothing but downright greediness can induce a 
grumble. 

I will write again by next steamer. P. B. 

nematic 
Loxvon, June 13th, 1851. 
Dear Sin.—The steamer saiis to-morrow, and I may 
as well give you a few items concerning the “ Great 
Exhibition,” as it is now aptly and universally styled. 
Ii is now 38 days open, and strange to say, the inter- 


est is no less general or intense than it was in the | 
Steadily, rain or shine, 40 to 50,000 | 


beginning. 
people enter each day, and nearly all of them spend 
their day there. 
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sands of people bring their refreshments from home, 
and along about two or three o’clock, and indeed at 
all subsequent hours till six o’clock in the evening, 
groups of a half a dozen or a dozen or twenty, as well 
as solitary individuals, are to be found plundering their 


| well stored baskets and bottles: whilst others are 


clustering about the eating places “by authority.” 
When you have speni one day, you feel that you 
must spend another, and that shows another sti!] to 
be indispensible; and so on till a week of days are 
spent in it, and after all but a small portion examin- 
ed. The field to be gone over by one who wishes to 
come away well informed, is immense. 

I have so far, with trifling exceptions, confined my 
attention to agricultural implements, and machinery. 
The display of English articles of this sort cover sev- 
eral acres in extent, and is no doubt without a single 
exception the largest and best that has ever been 
brought together in the world. There is scarcely an 
article of any conceivable use to the agriculturist, 
that is not presented in some form or other, or in a 
multitude of forms, and I feel certain that [ cannot 
come away with a satisfactory notion of the merits 
short of a week’s examination. 

Draining and drain-tile making machinery occupy 
a very prominent position, and there is actually an 
invention of this kind offered by which drains are 
made, and the the tiles placed by one operation, and 
that without breaking the surface of the ground.— 
Hlorse power is applied by means of a capstan or 
windlass. In plows, harrows, cultivators, rollers, 
clod crushers, &c., &c., there is an endless variety, 
and all made of iron, « nd in the most elaborate man- 
ner. “There are als: a great variety of portable 
steam engines, prese ted for farm purposes, and Iam 
informed they are coming into very general use on 
extensive farms, for various purposes, cutting. hay, 
chaff, roots, &c., churning, pumping, steaming food 
for animals, &c. I have seen none that cost less 
than #500, but it appears to me that small farm en- 
gines may be produced for much less. English im- 
plements and machinery are all ponderous, elaborate, 
and costly, and one great reason why our plows, and 
in fact all our implements are laughed at by the far- 
mers and ridiculed every day by the press, is that 
they are light, simple and cheap. They call them 
the make shifts of a new country. An English iron 
plow of the best kind is a beautiful implement, and in 
clear smooth ground, it will no doubt make finer 
work. Its greater length is one reason, this in- 
creases its stability, scarcely any of them are less 
than 15 feet in length, and some more. One of them 
will weigh more than 3 or 4 American plows, and 
cost at least 3timesas much. 1 have observed horse 
hoes (cultivators) that weigh 1000 lbs., and very 
small looking ones 8 to 900 lbs. I have seen some 
elegant models of carts, and have made note of their 
good points that I may carry them into practice at 
home, but the greater number of their carts are 
frightfully clumsy. There are many presented here 
as models that would weigh as much as our cart, load 
and all. And there are cart wheels shown here that 





It is not a place to enter and stroll | pair to shoe my pony. 


cost #50 a pair, and are so heavy that machinery 
would be necessary to handle or use them. Through- 
out, this heaviness is obvious. Yesterday there were 
some 800 farm laborers in the exhibition from a cer- 
tain district in the country, and their shoes which they 
wore had great wrought iron nails enough in each 
Their frocks or overalls are 
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ti stitched and counterstitched, until] more thread and | notable objects, a huge trophy of woods, the natural ff 
'2 labor are expended upon them than would buy a} products of the Canadian forests, all dressed on one ¢ 
i¢ much mere bec oming garment. It is so inall things | side, showing the finish each is susceptible of. The @ 
t) __there is scarcely an eflort made to simplify and | beautiful black walnut, curled maple, birch, &c., at- 1 
#? cheapen implements of labor. They are improved, | tracted much attention. Ship timbers were also inely- iH 
12 but at the same time rendered costly, compli- ded. When we enter the compartment, we are struck 4 
4] cated and almost unmanageable. Practical men! with long og of barrels of wheat, flour, beans, peas, (a 
“(begin to fee | this and to speak it out, but the great Timothy seed, buckwheat flour, a ve ry comple te col. 4 
ie fancy farmers of England glory, of course, in these | lection of garden seeds, all fire samples, hei npand | 
ponderous, glittering, “scientific” things. The dis- | hemp seed, flax seed, clover seed, maple sugar and 5) 
(4  tricts aro ind London, beyond the garde ns, are noted | double refined sugar, hops, starch, bisc uit and ¢ rack- }j 
4h} for poor farming. [saw there four horses attac hed ets, leather of difierent sorts, furs and skins dressed : it 
jy toa} low, placed one before the other, with a man | of the last there were three finely arranged, etlec tive di 
ia to drive and one to ho!d the plow, and the w hole cav-| groups, that threw a sort of character over the col- ) 
4) alcade manage! to turn an eight inch furrow at the | lection. Then there was honey, pork, beef, lard, “ 
:> rate of two miles an hour: but such a sight as this | tobacco and oy a barrel of verv nice vinegar ¢ 
1p would not be seen in Northumberland or Durham ;| from beecltwood, by Messrs. GitLEsPre & Co., of } 
4] there one can sce the best farming in the world. Montreal ; beef tongue, smoked ha ms, and Bologna 
Pt I have made minute and careful notes, which | | 5@usages, besides a multitude of other articles per- \ 
ye shall bring forward hereafter. There are about Eng- | taining to food le : &| 
i, lish implements many points that we can adopt with In manufactured articles, they made a good dis- ; 
i advantage, aud modify to suit our purposes. Our | play. I noted good plows, some elegant sleighs, and 
iS implement makers might have learne “1 much here. robes fox, bear, “, = skins, harness, cordage, ) 
i? I have had frequent occasions to regret that our im- hi por — pe aure ae my — is, a case of good 4} 
5 plements and many of our other articles were not | table and pocket cut ery) ack walnut an i othe r “fur- r) 
{i) properly shown and explained to visitors. In every niture, a beautiful set of blackwalnut chairs, “tobe + 
}} = department of Cueet every other né ition you cannot presented to the Queen, on behalt of the ladies of ¢ 
is look at an article without ‘having y an attendant step | Montrea!,” woolen cloths, samples of Glaussen’s pa- ff 
#1 forward and politely offer you a ll necess: ary informa- | tent flax ae fine chopping axes from Dundas and } 
T tion If each collection of implements had been | | Toronto, jewelry and dentistry, fire engines, &e. § 
accompanied by a competent person to explain and | I'hen they had a fine show of their mineral wealth ; { 
S¥) show their merits and to defend them from the at- large pieces of copper ore from Lakes Huron and "| 
; f tacks and misrepresentations of the English papers, | Superior silver, gold and iron ore ; blacklead, gra- | 
i} = they would have stood now in a different position, | 2!ls marble and slate, gypsum, shell marl and sand- | 
: The ridiculous paragraph which appeared in the | stone, millstone rock, soapstone, sand for glass mak- of 
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New York Herald, speaking ofa probable i 
in London during the exhi bition, is, it is bel 


agingly of any other nation’s articles or arrancements. 
I must close this without referring to many mat- 

ters that I intended to speak of. Fr. &. 

eee ee 

Lonpon, June 19, 1951. 
In regard to products of the soil and implements 
for culture, the objects that are most interesting to 
me, I am greatly disappointed in the great show. I 
apprehended that these departments would be over- 
looked amidst the more attractive arts, but it is not 
so. The display of these articles is grand. In im- 
plements and machinery applied to agriculture, there 
never was before so complete and comprehensive a 
display ; and from nearly every nation, there are 
samples of field products. I regret to see 
scanty show in this way from our own country, so | 
surpassingly rich. 
nurserymen, our extensive grain growers in different 


parts of the country, our timber “det ilers, and every | derful show was opened to the 
class connected with the natural or cultivated pro- | the it time a stes ily stres 


ducts of the soil, should all have been called upon 
to contribute, and some assistance should have been 
given in necessary c: 
if in no cther, have made a display that would have 
elicited the admiration of the world. 


ses. 
| 


Canada has in this way done herself great credit 
and attracted much attention and admiration. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


, 


| ing, jasper and agate from Lake Superior, and a mul- 


titude of other things. 


Gro. H. Cukyey, of Toronto, sent a good sample 


ducing, as to show how varied her exhibition here; 
and 1 have not mentioned half the articles. All 
were well arranged, too, and made a good impression. 

Ilad we been so teiies strious or ambitious, what a 
show we could have made. J have been strongly 


| impressed with the natural sources of wealth and 


such @/ that I consider them as almost “of us, 


: ‘ , | momert the interest, instead of cooling dow 
We might in this way, | ty, illy becoming more intense, even among the resi- 
| dents of the city. 


| think of that. 


greatness there exists in the Canadian soi), These 
evidences come home at once to the mind, and many 
and many an Englishman and Frenchman and Ger- 
man and Russian has left the Canadian department 
with enlarged ideas of both her natural resources 
and advancement ir the arts. 

I have really felt proud of our neighbors, for we 
are so united by proximity and business interests, 
” and I tind 
many good loyal subjects of her Majesty who believe 


2 > © <s. and ° 
Our seedsmen, gardeners, and they will be, and that at no very distant day. 


It is now approaching two months since the won- 
e public, and during all 

m of visitors has flowed into 
50 and 60,000 a day. At this 
vn, is ac- 


t. at the rate of 40 to 


The number of visitors increase 
until they now reach about 70,000. Only 
And then think of this huge glass 
of all departments of 


daily, 


| built ling, containing samples 


Opposite her compartment we see in the nave or | British indus stry, and that of forty other nations be- 
broad aisle, among the statuary and other grand and | sides — indeed, nearly the w hole civilized or semi+ 
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the vreat cause of the hostility of the newspapers, | » SON 
£ ‘ a igen EOD Ee 
and especially of the Times, t the American depart- | of a coo —, tove w po ~pper gy ren ; also a par q 
rt - . . 4 le 5 ye, fi i case ypes av i Te ri 
i) ment. Not a single syllable has been said dispar- | ‘OT Stove, and a case of types. have enumeratea (ih 
: these articles, as well to sow what Canada is pros ¢ 
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civilized world. Here in this building are people of 
all nations, conversing in all tongues and languages, 
at the same time. From pole to pole, the world, 
both in its industry and its inhabitants, is represent- 
ed, and a collection of men and things brought to- 
gether, such as no man living ever saw before. The 
great questions of the day here are, What are to be 
its results! Will it benefit trade or injure it? &c., 
&e. On these heads long newspaper articles are 
written, lectures delivered, and sermons preached, 
and books written. ‘To me, one result seems inev- 
itable : it will give to the different nations of the 
world a more intimate knowledge of one another, 
not only in regard to their industrial, but social re- 
lations. My own case is an example that I am at 
liberty to refer to. Here I have been able to exam- 
ine the fruits and other vegetable productions, min- 
erals, and manufactures of Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, China, Egypt, Australia, Algiers, 
&e., countries in which I have never traveled and 
probably never shall ; and although | may have read 
of the condition of these pursuits and products, vet 
what is such information, compared to an actual in- 
spection of the articles themselves. 
who have visited this palace of industry have 
learned something, and the world has received 
impetus in its onward progress in the arts. Eng- 
lishmen are proud of it, and justly too. The idea of 
such an affair is grand, but to carry it out so per- 
fectly and successfully in all its detail, is grander 
still; and I can really forgive the daily glorification 
of the English journals over it. An impression ob- 
tained all over England that the United States was 
unfriendly to the exhibition, and that the Yankees 
hoped and prayed for its failure. Not a day have | 
been in the building without hearing, often and often, 
the expression, “1 wonder if the Yankess still pre- 
dict a failure.” This impression created a deep 
prejudice against our articles, and the “ Times” has 
scarcely failed a day since I have been here, to sneer 
at and ridicule “our cousins from the United States.” 
It wi] do us no harm in the end— we can afford to 
lose a little of our self-conceit ; but ridicule is al- 
ways unpleasant. 

The business people of London have experienced 
some disappointment over it. They expected to 
empty their stores every week or two, but “ business 
never was more dull.” Theatres, and thousands of 
places of amuseinent, all of which anticipated fortune- 
making times, are mourning over an unexpected 
“beggarly account of empty boxes.” The exhibi- 
tion itself swallows all. The working people have 
for months back been hoarding up their means, and 
have not made their ordinary purchases, in order that 
they might be able to take a holiday and spend a few 
shillings in the exhibition. ‘This has affected trade 
very much in the aggregate, no doubt. Visitors to 
London find enough to engage their attention, with- 
out paying. The public buildings are all accessible 
now. The castles and palaces of the aristocracy are 
all thrown open, on certain days of the week, to every 
body. 
great collections of paintings, and everything that 
long centuries, unbounded wealth, and cultivated 
taste have assembled together. These throw all 
petty shows into the shade. The parks of London 
alone are now-a-days panoramas of extraordinary 
beauty. The only real luxury I have enjoyed here, 
has been an occasional stroll in Hyde Park ; and 
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efit of those who have never seen it. Imagine 400 
acres of land with a gracefully undulating surface, 
a lewn like velvet, studded over with trees of all ages 
and sizes. I saw several six feet in diameter (elms, ) 
and many are only a few years planted. Through 
it runs the serpentine river, a stream about as wide 
as the Genesee, but so clear and quiet does it glide 
around its graceful serpentine curves, that it is a 
perfect mirror, reflecting the park on its bos.m. 
The grass is green as emerald to its very edge, 
weeping birches droop their slender bouchs over it, 
and at one place it is spanned by a beautiful bridge. 
Here are also drives, broad and smosth, kept with 
| more than the neatness of a garden walk, and wind- 
jing like the river in graceful serpentine curves. 
| Here daily we can see the best blood in England, 
either of men or horses ; with the latter I am espe- 
cially delighted. In this park, too, are groups of 
cattle, the finest Durhams in England, and many 
other breeds. In one place are barracks for the 
“life guards,” and in another a pretty cottage for 
|the keeper. Ii: every part of it people are strolling 
}and lounging ; and really, when one gets in a quiet 
nook, pretty well elevated, and takes a survey of the 
| scene, including the “crystal palace,” its glassy roof 
and thousand flags, it impresses them at once with a 
| feeling both of the sublime and the beautiful. 

Hyde Park and the other parks around London !— 
what a blessing they are to the people of this huge, 
smoky, foggy, crowded city. Here they can go out 
and breathe pure air, see the trees, the green grass, 
herds of cattle, and in fact, the country in miniature. 
This cultivates a taste and cherishes feelings that 
can not fail to counteract some of the evil effects of 
great cities. 

While I am speaking of parks, I must not forget 
the great park at Greenwich. Greenwich is a large 
and ancient town, five miles from London, on the 
| Thames. The Royal Observatory is here, where it 
is well known all English astronomical observations 
are made. ‘There is a great park here, several hun- 
dred acres in extent, and though not so beautiful as 
Hyde Park, is full as well adapted for a promenade 
and pic-nic resort. A portion of the ground around 
the observatory is so high as tocommand a fine view 
of London and much of the surrounding country, and 
the ‘Thames, with its active, grimy, floating popula- 
tion, far up and down. In a clear day the prospect 
is fine, and all around the highest points you will 
find infirm old sailors (who are closing up their lives 
here in one of the finest charitabie buildings in the 
world, ) with small telescopes through which you can 
look at distant objects. ‘The trees in this park are 
very old and of gigantic proportions. They are 
planted in avenues straight from one point to another 
—cutting the park into triangles. It is these ave- 
nues that make it so pleasant a promenade. I was 
there during a heavy rain, and thousands of others, 
| too, and we ail found a complete shelter in the ave- 
| nues, so broad, dense and interwoven are the ms 4s 
of foliage of these venerable elms, lindens and ches - 
nuts. ‘Chere are fine herds of deer in the park, and 
an extensive rabbit warren. On a fine Sunday after- 
}noon, or during a Greenwich Fair day, (held last 
week,) 10,000 people may be seen in this park at once. 
| Steamers run on the river, carry passengers from all 
| the bridges every quarter of an hour, and there is 
| alsoarailroad conveyance every few minutes,for about 

one shilling your money. 





here I must say a word about this park, for the ben-| these public parks is very evident in the tastes of the 
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in the lowest sinks, whose occupant never saw a 
green tree,) but has its little collection of window 
or parlor plants ; thousands are sold daily, and I am 
quite surprised to see men and women, apparently 
very, very poor, buy half a dozen pot plants and carry 
them off totheir humble homes. One would suppose 
that food and clothing would be more necessary. 

A great want of the poor here, is cheap newspapers; 
and this want is attended with the most demoralizing 
consequences. Working people must get the news of 
the day, but they cannot afford to pay 10 or 12 cts. for 
anewspaper. ‘The city, however, like all other cities, 
everywhere abounds with taverns and dram shops ; 
these take the papers and invite the working people 
in to read. On all sides you can see a label on the 
window, “ A coffee and smoking room, and the pa- 
pers taken.” This is a tempting notice, and in goes 
the work-people to drink the “ pot of beer,” smoke a 
pipe, and read the paper. This is followed up until 
home and family are forgotten, and the man is con- 
verted into the toper. It is so with tens of thousands, 
and if the British government would only make a 
move towards providing every poor man with a daily 
penny paper, it would revolutionize the social habits 
of the London poor and respectable working classes. 

This reminds me of Mr. Mayuew and his “ Lon- 
don laborand London poor.” The “Coster Mongers,” 
or street dealers, of whom he gave such a dismal 
description, appear to have a sprinkling of self-respect, 
for they have held an indignation meeting lately, 
and denounced his statements as slanderous and false. 

The London markets are objects of great interest 
to strangers, but I must speak of them at another 
time, as they and other matters connected with them 
will be enough for a long letter. I have met more 
Americans in the markets of an early morning than 
in any other place, and all are much interested in 


examining the quality of the articles and the mode 
of doing business. 
I leave town to-morrow, for the Continent. The 


rose season is now in perfection in France, and will 
not open here yet for another week or ten days. I 
yesterday, for the first time, met my young friend 
Mr. Pomeroy Brewster ; he had just returned from 
a ten days’ ramble on the Rhine. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bateuam, of Ohio, and B. P. Jounson, Esq., of Al- 
bany, are the only other acquaintances I have seen. 


——AARRAARALAS 


PEACH LEAVES vs. 


Ir may not be generally known, that peacn leaves 
are poisonous and often prove fatal wher eaten by 
animals. A few days since, in Westers New York, 
I witnessed the death of two sheep, ca sed by eating 
too freely of peach leaves. The pe: vh is a native 
of Sicily, (I believe,) and was ori.-.nally poisonous, 
but by cultivation has become one of the most deli- 
cious of fruits. The leaves how ever are said to con- 
tain prussic acid. Sheep sho d never be allowed to 
run in pe-ch orchards. 
in whicu cattle and sheep nave been poisoned, by | 
eating the leaves of the wild cherry. The tame | 
cherry is equally poiso-. It has been said that | 
cherry leaves are free .rom poison until the leaves | 
have wilted ; but ct..es have been known in which | 
the green leaves h:.ve proved poisonous and fatal to | 
animals. In the cases I witnessed, the sheep exhi- | 
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people, for there i is hardly a house in London, sities and evidently endured much pain. 


Sev: ral cases have occured, | 
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hours rad els apse l, a noble lamb bel meine to one of 
the poisoned sheep, came up and called out urgently 


for his supper. The sick and dying mother raised 
her head, and turned and looked piteously at her off. 

spring, crying with hunger. Nerved with a spirit 
of maternal affection, she : strugeled and gained an ups 

right position, and with much difficulty maintained it 
and gave nurse to,the lamb. This done, she lay 
down and died instantly, and I presume in peace, 
Various remedies have been suggested. <A writer 
in the Mass. Ploughman recommends a pint of New 
England rum, mixed with a pint of molasses, and 
given toecach grown sheep. One-third of this qui intity 
toasheep. Salt would doubtless be beneficial, as it is 
useful in cases of poison from the bites of snakes, 
stings of bees, &c. A gill of sweet oil, or castor o il 
or lard, or fresh butter r given in a pint of new milk, it 
is said, will sometimes “effect acure. Most vegeta- 
ble poisons however are acids, and require alkalies to 
neutralize them. Ammonia, lye of wood-ashes, and 
pot and pearl-ashes, are used for this purpose. 

One word in reference to the management of stock 
bucks. It has withina few years been materially 
changed. Formerly the buck was turned in with a 
a flock of ewes, and ran with the flock thr ugh the 
tuping season. The objections to this course are, 
that it proves injurious to the buck, and renders the 
lambs small and feeble. Experience has shown that 
when the buck is kept up and tended, the above ob- 
jections are obviated. It has been said that one ser- 
vice is preferable ; but the best flock-masters in this 
section, now agree that a single service is not in all 
cases sure, and that the buck should be allowed to 
serve each ewe at least twice during the few weeks 
of tuping season. When ajl have been thus served, 
let the bucks and ewes together for a few days, 
which will generally render the thing sure, and give 
as many lambs as there are ewes in the flock. 8S, 
B. Rockweti.—Cornwall, Vt., July, 1851. 








A CHAPTER ON WOOL GROWING. 








Messrs. Eprrors :—In growing wool, we certainly 
want a flock that will give the most valuable fleece 
for the same keep; and for our Northern States, | 
have found none equal to the Merino, as they are a 
very hardy animal. They will do the best on scanty 
fecd of any kind of sheep that I have ever bean ac- 
quainted with ; and their wool being very thick, and 
tilled with oil, they can endure the storm ; and ‘their 
lambs are the strongest and most easily reared of any 
kind that I have proved —and [ have tried about 
every kind that has ever been cultivated in the United 
States. The reason why sv many think them a 
tender animal, is, they are not acquainted with the 
| full-bloods, as very many of them which are called 

pure bred Merino, are not only tinctured with native, 
| but with Saxony blood, and our country is filling up 
| 





with mongrel sheep that are called full blood Merino. 
I'he State of Vermont has learnt that many in this 
State are very anxious to obtain the pure bred Meri- 
|no, and they are bringing them to us by droves ; but 
the most of them are grade sheep, and are bought in 
| Vermont from one to two dollars per head, and sold 


| here from five to twenty-five dollars per head. If 


those who buy of such peddlers would require cer- 
tificate:, stating that they were pure bred Merinos, 
and the particular flocks that they obtained them from, 


bited vertigo ana trembling, and frothed at the mouth, | they would act w isely ; andcertainly if they are full 
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ioods, they will be willing to give such certificates. 
But those who buy without them, will no doubt find 
themselves in the back-ground, by and by, when 
they want to sell to those w ho wish to improve their 
flocks, or want to establish a flock of pure bloods, as 
those who understand what they are about wil Te- 
quire certificates of the pedigree, that will satisfy 
them that they are the simon pure. 

| will relate a circumstance that took place when 
[ was in Vermont, a few years since, in pursuit of 
pare bred Merinos. I called on a man who had ad- 
yertised his sheep in the Albany Cultivator, to be not 
only full blood Merino, but of the best quality. I 
expected that I should deal with him. Some of his 
sheep looked very well, but he could not give satis- 
factory evidence that he had a full blood Merino in 
his flock, or that he had ever owned one, and I bought 
neneof him. I found also that the credit of his 
flock was low in the vicinity where he lived, and that 
he was trying to raise it by buying some from a flock 
which was acknowledged to be full blood. It was 
in April, 1845, he offered $500 for ten ewes, coming 
two years old that spring, and were with lamb. The 
owner refused to let him have them; when a stran- 
ger, | presume, could have bought them, to take to 
some other part of the country, for half that sum. 
Many sheep which are three-fourths or seven-eighths 
Merino, will have all the external appearance of full 
bloods, especially to those who are not good judges. 

I have spared neither pains nor expence to get up 
a flock of pure blood Spanish Merino, and [ feel 
confident that I have accomplished my design. I 
have about two hundred and forty, besides lambs. My 
main stock buck, that I have been improving from 
for three years past, was four years old last spring, 
and sheared thirteei pounds, well washed on the 
back, after siring, the fall and winter previous, one 
hundred and thirty lambs. He had grass or y du- 
ring the summer and fall, till near the time th .t he 
was placed with the ewes. He then had what oats 
he would eat till January, and some after that, till the 
pasture was good to keep him in good condition. His 
fleece came to $6.50, as | sold my entire clip for 50 
cts.apound, cash. Rerep Burritt.—Burdeit, VY. 


POTATO ROT—Dr. 





LEE’S THEORY. 


Imave seen no thoery of this dreadful malady that 
hus not its difficulties. The objections of “S. W.,” 
Dr. Lez’s theory, in the June number of the Far- 
met, might be answered, perhaps, by saying, that in 
all the examples that he has given, the soil is differ- 
ent from what it is said to be west of the Rocky 
Mountains ; viz., an “alkaline, volcanic soil.” The 
climate is certainly different ; and this, with the 
probable difference in the soil, might account for the 
prevalence of the rot here, and its absence there.—> 
But aauticulty presents itself in the shape of a query, 
“Why should the potato be the only vegetable pro- 
duct that deteriorates, since near'v all our grains, 
ind most of our garden and field vegetaoies are of for- 
eign origin.” Perhaps this query may be answered, 
by saying, that all these are raised from the seed, 
While the potato is raised from the tuber. The ans- 
wer would be satisfactory, if potato sed would 
Dr, L.’s theory, how- 


There is one way by which this theory can be 
mtisfactorily tested ; viz., by ascertaining whether 


the disease prevails in those countries where the po- 
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tatois indigenous. Perhaps, however, it may have 
degenerated even there, through “ bad culture "2 
| yet this would prove nothing without the prevalence, 
or at least, the existence of the disease. If the dis- 
ease be found not to exist there, it would be well for 
somebody to import either some seed, or tubers, or 
both, for use in this country. Will not some one try 
it, and give the results to the public. 

In Com. Patents Rep., 1849-50, page 396, is given, 
by Rev. Epwarp Sipnyey, A. M., of England, a the- 
ory of the potato malady, which appears to me to 
approximate nearer to the truth than anything I have 
yet seen on this dark and difficult subject. When it 
is considered, that every animal and every vegetable, 
so far as is known, has some living appendage in the 
shape of lice, parasites, or something else, it certainly 
does not require any great degree of credulity to 
admit the existence of a fungus, invisible to the na- 
ked eye, yet competent to all the mischief ascribed 
to it. We have numerous examples of the effect of 
the smallest conceivable quantity of a substance pro- 
ducing the most disasterous effects ; as in the sting 
of a bee, (which sometimes causes death,) the bite 
of a snake, &c. The invisibility of the fungus, 
therefore, suppose one to exist, is no objection to this 
theory. H.—Down East, June, 1851. 





Messrs. Epirors : — Three times I have seen the 
experiment of planting potatoes on land partly cov- 
ered with thick orchards, with the same results, ¢. ¢., 
the potatoes on that part not shaded, were nearly 
all rotten at time of digging, while those which grew 
in the shade of the trees were nearly all good and 
remained very sound. 

Another, where potatoes were planted on ground 
lying in the shade of south and west woods, potatoes 
came out nearly all sound and good, and remained for 
the season, while thousands of bushels which grew 
on very similar land adjoining, without shade, rotted 
and vanished like a frost in June. 

Another: Wurman Brown, of Warren County, 
Pa., selected select ground for potatoes on the south- 
west side of a hill, a virgin soil, except it had been pas- 
tured a number of years. He carted a Jarge quantity 
of barn-yard manure upon it, and fitted in extra order, 
and tended it the besthe knew how. At digging time 
there was a yield of near 500 bushels peracre. On the 
first of January following they were all rotten, and 
Brown was buying potatoes for his table use. At 
this same time Francis Brown, living three-fourths 
of a mile only from the former, planted on the northeast 
side-hill nearly ‘opposite, aud on buckwheat stubble. 
He had a less yield, but the potatoes were all sound. 

Another : A Mr. Rick, of Sandusky County, Ohio, 
fitted his potato ground without manure, planted and 
covered well, then hauled the manure or straw and 
covered the ground well all over. At harvest time he 
took a very handsome yield of very fine potatoes that 
were good and lasting, while on all the adjoining farms 
there was nearly a total failure. A potato exposed to 
too great a heat will in time decay, with the same ap- 
pearance ; but frozen potatoes appear very different. 
Try it, any one. If too great a degree of heat will 
in time produce an epidemic in animated, why not 
in inanimated nature? If our species of potatoes 
grow and do well in hot climates, I give it up: but 
with my present views I keep all undecayed manures 
out of the soil where I plant potatoes. If I apply it at 
all, I put it on the top to keep the ground moist and 
cool S. M. N.—Shawnee, July, 1851. 
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TO DESTROY UNDER-BRUSH. 








« Wuar is the best time to cut under-brush, &e. ?” 
In the June number of the Farmer the above ques- 
tion is proposed by “ A Subscriber,” to which | pro- 


pose to give an answer, combining both a little expe- | 


rience and a little theory. Having been brought up 
on a farm, I used to hear much said by farmers in 
regard to the “best time” for cutting bushes, &c., 
and remember well the many uncertainties that ex- 
isted, and the various opinions given on the subject. 
Some recommended to cut them at one season, some 
at another. Some regarded the “ moon,” others the 
“signs,” &c. [also remember that the same kind 
of under-brush, if cut at one season, would start again 
and grow luxuriantly ; but, if cut at another, would 
be completely “used up.” I have also, within the 
last few years, had opportunity to notice the same 
facts ; and the conclusion to which I have arrived is, 
that different shrubs, or bushes, trees, &c., may be 
cut at different seasons of the year. Some are killed 
by cutting as early as the first of July ; others, by 
the first of August ; and so on till October, or even 
November. The rule is this: “Cut any plant, or 
shrub, about the time that it has done growing for 
the season, and its destruction is almost certain.” 
If cut before this time, it will generally start again 
the same year; and if deferred much beyond this 
time, it will generally start again the next year. 
The exceptions are few. So much for the facts, 
now for the theory. 

1st. In the spring of the year all roots are vigor- 
ous. Hence, if a tree or shrub be cut at this time, 
or while in full growth, the root will send forth a new 
set of shoots. ‘Ihe exceptions are—I1st, Evergreens 
generally, as pine, hemlock, spruce, &c. 2d, Those 
that have a copious flow of sap in the spring, as the 
maple, birch, &c. Yet even some of these will start 
again if cut soon after the buds have opened ; i. e., 
alter the spring flow of sap has ceased ; except in 
the case of old or large trees, in which the root ap- 
pears not sufficiently vigorous, or the evaporation 
from the stump too rapid, to allow of the formation 
of new shoots. 

2d.°In autumn, when a shrub or tree has done 
growing for the season, the active energies of the 
root cease, being, perhaps, somewhat exhausted by 
its summer action. If, then, the bush or tree be cut 
after it has done growing, but while the stem and 
leaves are fresh and‘full of sap, the vital force of the 
root will rarely be sufficient to cause a new growth ; 
but if left till the foliage is dead or dying, the ener- 
gies of the root are restored by the return of the sap, 
and are ready for action again as soon as the season 
of growth shall return. Hence, too early or too late 
cutting will be equally unsuccessful. 

Cut your under-brush, then, at the time above 
specified, and it will rarely start again. 
the growth will appear stinted or sickly, and soon 





die of its own accord, or a second cutting at the | 
The same rule | 


proner time will insure success. 
ar ties to all other plants, as Canada thistles, milk- 


veeds, &c., &c., with greater or less certainty, ac- | 


cording to the greater or less vital force, or tenacity 
of life, peculiar to the root of each kind of vegetable. 


The “ proper time” can easily be determined by | 


observing whether new leaves continue to appear at 
the ends of the prominent branches. When the end 
leaves are of full size, and a bud is seen at the end 
of the branch, then (or soon after) is your time to 
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If it does, | 
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jcut. If deferred long beyond this time, or ti] the 
° ¢ : ie 
leaves begin to turn yellow, or fall, cuttine will be 


of little use, as the root will be “strong” for & new 
start on the opening of a new spring. H.— Dow, 


| East, June, 1851. 





| Messrs. Eprrors :—Your correspondent, “ 4 Sub. 
| scriber,” in your June number, requests you, or some 
one, through the Farmer, to tell him when is the 
best time to cut under-brush, to prevent its sprouting 
| up from the root again. Perhaps you, or some a 
else, can give him more correct information than | 
can ; yet,experience has proved to me, that in the 
old of the moon in August is the best time to cut 
brush of any kind, and small timber. In 1845] boucht 
a farm, and on the farm at the time, there were soy. 
eral patches of willows; and as they added nothing 
to the beauty or profit of the farm, I took my oxey 
and chain, and went to work in earnest, and tor 
them all out, root and branch, excepting one patch, 
which I found to be too large to extricate in that 
way. I let them stand till the old of the moon ip 
August, and then I cut them down; but had soma 
fears on account of the roots being so numerous, and 
running in wet, marshy ground ; but my fears proved 
to be groundless, as | beiieve there has not a single 
sprout started, and the old stumps are now dead and 
rotten. I have known brush that stood in the open 
field, around stumps, &c., to be cut at the time above 
named, and it proved effectual in destroying them, 
O. 8. Curtis.—West Martinsburgh, Lewis Co.,N, 
Y., June, 1851. 
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Ss. W.S NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





| Tae Crorps—Wheat harvest has now commenced, 
| The worm C. tritici, has injured some fields of wheat; 
| but the Mediterranean and most of the other varie- 
| ties sown on a quickened, well prepare:! soil, escaped 
lits ravages. It is at length admitted by every prac- 
| tical farmer who loves his calling, that judicious ma- 
nuring, good tillage, and the timely sowing and 
| planting, is the most effectual means of getting the 
start of both worms and bad seasons. Up to this 
time, 15th July, we have had a very growing season 
for all sorts of crops; heat and moisture are now 
doing much in all dry, weh tilled fields, towards 
crowning the labors of the husbandmen. Yet, many 
farmers on flat, undrained lan, complain of nature's 
| lavish blessing, in the form of frequent warm showers. 
pi Indian Corn is not a good crop this season, the 
fault will be inthe farmer. If he has attempted to 
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| plant a flat, undrained field, he will be sure to let the 
| fact be known, by the industry he now displays in 
hunting up turnip seed, to sow the vacant places in 
| his field of corn. But the season can well afford to 
bear the blame it never fuils to receive from such til- 
lers of the earth’s surlace. 

Cow’s Mitk.—A committee of the 
Medicine ia the city of New York have 
elaborate report, in which is a table of the analysis 
of both grass-feed, an still-fed cow's milk. It is 
evident that some one interested in the character of 
Orange County milk, must have played a trick on 
the learned, but unexperienced committee ; as the 
analysis shows that Orange County milk is twice 4s 
rich in butter as the milk from the grass-fed cows ¢ 
of Bloomingdale. Prima facie evidence that the 
Orange cow that gave the milk analyized was & 
| famous cow for butter, and that the Bloomingdale 
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cow gave milk so poor in fatty matter, as to be fit 
only to sell by measure, to the gullible New Y orkers. 
The character of still-fed cow’s milk for healthy flesh 
and bone forming elements, is established by this 
analysis ; it being deficient, like Bloomingdale milk, 
in butter only. It is true that still-slop made milk 
fails in that flavor which is peculiar to grass made 
milk; but chemistry, says Boussincautt, ever fails 
to detect these volatile principles which give to but- 
ter its agreeable flavor. 

Free TrapE iN Brean, — Since the great reduc- 


tion in the duty on imported provisions, and the ab- 


rogation of the corn laws in England, our export of | 


these articles to England, Ireland, and Scotland, has 
heen steadily increasing. Our export of flour to 


Great Britain, since the Ist January, is about one | 


million and twenty thousand barrels, and nearly a 
million bushels of wheat. It must be recollected 
that this is only the half year’s export. 
ent low price of flour inour Aflantic ports, must give 
a great impetus to the export of that article through- 
out the year. Our export of Indian Corn to Great | 
Britain was 1,289,589 bushels, in 1850. This year | 
the export of corn, so far, has been much larger : | 
but the shipment is limited at this time, by its gen- 
erally heated condition. When competition on our 
canals and railroads, and across the eeccan, reduces 
the price of transportation, Indian Corn will be ex- 
ported in the ear; but not tillthen can Jehn Bull 
eat a Juhny-cake of the true nutty flavor, peculiar to 
the corn bread of tha south and the Johny-cake of 
Yankee land. Methinks the day is coming when 
the value of the cob in England, for burning and its | 
ashes, will pay for its frieght across the Atlantic. 
Wasts oF Manure. — A distillery near Albany, 
fibidden to erect pens wherein to feed cattle and 
hogs, discharges into the Norti River daily, the slop 
of 400 bushels of grain. At Wallabout, near Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the sweet fermented slop from a distillery 
there, running 800 bushels of corn daily, is dischar- 
ged into Wallabout creek. ‘The Long Island far- 
mers purchase leeched ashes in Western New York, 
which are transported to Long Island at a great ex- 
pense, When here, at their own doors, the phosphate: 
of potash, soda, anid lime, with nitrogen ad libitum, 
is spouted to waste in the briny deep! But they 
manage these things better in Oneida and Madison 
counties ; there is made from still slop the best beef 
sold in New York market—there not a shovelful of 
the manure made by the cattle, is lost—it is all sold 
at 29 cents the load, to the hop and corn growers of 
that Well farmed region. Waterloo, July, 1851. 
~eeneeeeesnSe 


SHEEP THE BEST STOCK. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have been of the opinion ten 
ortwelve years, that sheep were the most profitable 
stock of the farmer. I have tried to get the best I 
could, almost regardless of price. I first got the 
Saxony Merino. Their wool was fine, but their 
Heeces light, averaging about two anda half pounds ; 
besides, ebout one half of their lambs would die. 1 





ef }- . . : ‘ 
eit dissatisfied, and bought some Bakewell Sheep. 


Their wool was very coarse; their fleeces would av- 
erage about four and a half pourds each ; their 
lambs were fine for the market. They may be the 
best sheep near sume large city, but not for Western 
New York. I next crossed my Bakewell Ewes with 
tSaxony Buck; this made the wool much finer, but 
rather lessened the weight of the fleeces : they were | 
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better than the Bakewells. Last season I read a 
statement in your valuable paper, made by Rrep 
Burritt, of Burdett, of the weight of fleeces of his 
sheep. I felt a little incredulous about it, but was 
determined to try them ; so last.fall I selected twenty 
from his yearling ewes and one buck, which, he said, 
sheared last June, a year, nine pounds, eleven oun- 
ces, of washed wool. He thought he would shear 
ten pounds, and the ewes five pounds, the next shear- 
ing. We sheared a little short of nine pounds; but 
| he, with the twenty yearling ewes, averaged just six 
pounds and a half each fleece. Mr. Burnrrr certi- 
fied to me that they were full-blooded Pauler Merino 
Sheep. I think they are so. Other farmers may 
| want better sheep, but, at present, [ am satisfied with 
the Pauler Merino Sheep. 8S. Hutt.—Clyde, 185). 


LOO 


THE BE& MOTH 





‘PueRE is no enemy more destructive to bees than 
the wax moth. ‘This insect is a small, light greyish 
miller. Lying quiet by day and coming forth a 
evening, she enters the hive and deposits her eggs, 
which produce worms, that grow to the length of an 
inch. These worms are what do the mischief.— 
Th-re is no danger if the hive is well filled with 
bees, but at this season many families of bees have 
become weak through too much swarming, and such 
are liable to be destruyed. There is no way to pre- 
vent the miller entering. You can only watch your 
hives, kill the millers as they rest by*uay on the out- 
sides of the hives or wherever found, destroy the 
worms when seen or when in their cocoons, and as 
soon as you find a hive in danger, which is known 
by large quantities of small brown particles of comb, 
upon the bottom board, the bees should either be 
driven out, or enough of the combs cut out to enable 
the bees to defend themselves. You had better dis- 
perse the bees among your other hives, although 
many will be killed by bees of hives in which they 
enter, rather than allow a myriad of worms to be 
brought into existence, which will jeopardize your 
other hives. I never have lost any families by this 
insect, in consequence of systematic care in guarding 
against this evil. When the millers become plenty, 
I have a method of destroying them by the dozen in a 
decoy trap, which svon clears them off. 


T. B. Miner. 


— mnennesnsnsnern——-- —— 
WIRE FENCE, 





Messrs. Eprrors :—In answer to H. G. Skrvner’s 
inquiry concerning the construction of wire fences, 
I would say, plow four rounds, leaving four feet un- 
broken in the centre ; scrape, with a scraper six or 
seven feet long, a high narrow dike; repeat a sec- 
ond time. Sharpen your posts, and drive eight feet 
apart. Put two pine boards, six inches wide, at the 
bottom, and three wires—first, No. 9—second and 
third, No. 10. Get nails made two inches long,with 
flat heads; punch holes through the heads, and 
fusten to every other posi—say sixteen feet apart— 
this holds the wire firm, and also keeps it free from 
the wood and prevents rust. I tried this method two 
years ago last spring, and find it superior to anything 


of the kind I have seen or read of elsewhere. I tried 
wire of No. 12 and 13, but find it too light. N. R. 


Jernome.—Huron Co., O., July, 1851. 
P. S.—I think this the best fence for prairie that 
has yet been tried. 
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thus made prominent are offensive to the eye, and 4 
tend to curtail] in appearance the extent of a garden: ¢ F 
and besides, each walk should be definite in its direc. | [ 
tion, which in such arrangements as that sketche, Lis j ne 
|not the case. One is as mucha main walk as the ¢ e r 
. | other. Rather, as at B, indicate that one path diver. | ne 
tast! 
> y ive 
) ) whi 
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Every deviation in a line of walk should result from 
some visible cause. The contortions so often seen are 
in the worst possible taste, or rather in no taste at all. 
They speak as plainly as possible to the fact that the 
designer executed the stereotyped curve from imita- 
tion only, and not from an appreciation of the principle 
of arrangemeut. ‘To avoid some disagreeable pros- . : , a 
pects, to gain an interesting view, to reach some The surface of walks should be only slightly ele- 
pleasing object in the grounds, are some of the rea- | Vated, and not as is often seen, perfectly convex—so 
sons for curves in a line of walk. Curve after curve | Much so, as to render them inconvenient for walking 
of walk on an open space of lawn, without purpose or | 09 ; merely raised in the centre is all that is neces- 
object cannot be too severely deprecated. sary. The depression below the grass margia 

The junction of walks should be at as great an should be but slight, and the elevation only in a be 
angle as possible. Thin strips of grass between di- responding ratio, A couple of inches of bare eart 
verging walks, like narrow points in a shrubbery, are | #t the sides of a walk, constantly kept bare with the 
highly “objectionable, and should ever be obviated, if | edging-iron, cannot be said to add to its beauty.— | 
practicable. To avoid the narrow strip of Grass, in |! W would banish the edging-iron from the flower- sl 
the case of walks, an expedient, as represented in | |den walk, and never allow a “raw”-edge to be seen 


the sketch A, is often resorted to; but from the | | The beauty of a walk so treated is not to be compar- 
? ed with one otherwise dealt with. At the sketch E , 


is represented the section of a walk to be avoided ; ) ey 


==> 


> 
’ 
§ 
r ~ & oad . li 
_—— 1a an “ = aa = = t\ 1 
i) if of | 
H 5 ges from the other, merely taking off the angles of oF yy * 
If Vor tir Il ta al Dewar Ty Ill. the turf formed by the juncture. ‘lhe effect of the 4 i a 
Y ‘ ik 
4) | first example is bad on paper, but intinitely worse on (| |? , . 
fi "¢ 
: _— a gardeh lawn. Of course in a carria ge drive or ¥ ] 
EDITED BY P. BARRY. other road, more relative scope for turning must be | { * 
{i —— allowed than is permitted in a garden walk. GE hi 
| FLOWER-GARDEN WALKS. More than one curve should not be seen from the { f Ku 
— ’ same point, looking in the same direction, as such an > oni 
{, In no part of the arrangement of ordinary flower-gar- | arrangement is not pleasing, and you see too much § i 
4, dens is there greater violation of good taste than 4n | of the garden at once. It detracts from the interest, i % 
15 the disposition and formation of _ walks. Grace-| Of course, as a general rule, no pleasure-ground } i, thi 
4, less and unmeaning curves, fine lawns spoiled with | walk should be perfectly straight, but exceptions will PF Yoni 
strips of fiery gravel, and unsightly junctures, and | sometimes occur. Supposing them unavoidable or | L ts 
}> surfaces inconveniently convex, are amongst the in-| necessary, good taste will furnish the necessary and dE 1 si 
] congruities one constantly meets with, especially in appropriate accessories. . : } be 
! > > 1g > Ss. ‘ . . °a.9e ) 
' the garde ns of villa residence — Curved walks, by a straight line of building, as at 4 \ 
{¢ It a good lawn is the pride of an English garden, ®| (, are in bad taste, as likewise is a walk following } Fr 
I? tastefully disposed and we t-formed walk is only sec- | each outline of a building, as at D. Examples of the 
j( ond in importance. ‘The beauty of the one only ex- | both are abundant. 4 | 
1@ hibits more glaringly the defects of the other. In Tie ii 
! ° 8 , ? : : 
If the majority of instances walks are too narrow. If oe 
q you have a walk, let it be at once convenient and in | V 
q . : ‘ | 4) 
i) keeping with other parts of the garden. However {, re] 
5  Wellarranged the lawn end shrubberies may be, a nar- i * 
i row, paltry walk, gives an air of meanness to the * 
4} whole garden, f, fa 
5 ! 
5 
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F 
at F, one to retain. The effect of the two in reality 4 
will not bear comparison, to say nothing of the com- ¢ 
| fort i in walking on the flatter surface, the primary 
amount of gravel thus rendered visible, the practice | object in the formation of a walk.—G. L., in London 
is not to be recommended. Large surfaces of gravel | Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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SUPERIOR CHERRIES. 

Elliott's No. 10.—This I consider the best of all 
Dr Kr rianp’s seedlings that have fruit d with us; 
-ndeed [ have no hesitation in saying that it is the 
highest flavored light-colored cherry that I have ever 
- add to this, large size, tender flesh, product- 
- bearing, will give it a reputation 


NEW AND 


tasted ; ; 
jveness and early hebbe : ; 
ich no variety of this class enjoys. If iw ere 'o plant 
oniy one cherry tree, it would be ELuiori 8 No. 10, 
Among all the bur pean ‘ ariety, there is not one 
ill compare with it—ripe June 19th. 


wh 


that W 

The Doctor.—Said by Exxrorr to be the earliest 
of Dr. Kinriann’s seedlings, but here in Rochester 
t ripened at the same time with No. 10, and hangs 
longer on the tree ; is much smaller, and cagnot be 
compared in flavor to it. a = 

Rockport Bigarreau.—This variety is ripe with | 
us a very few days after Yo. 10, and comes next to | 
itin every respect. It is a singular fact, that Dr. | 
KirtLanp’s seedling cherries combine more* good | 
qualities than all the European varieties together, 
(Dukes and Morellos excepted.) | 

Reine Hortense.—Among the Early Duke variety 
this stands No. 1, both in size and flavor. It is the | 
only really valuable cherry that has been imported | 
in many years. This, and the Belle Magnifique, | 
which comes next in order of ripening, are the most 
yaluable of this class of cherries. 

Early Purple Guigne.—Much superior, both in 
size and flavor, to Bauman’s May, which ripens at 
the same time. It seems strange that this truly val- 
uable cherry should be so little cultivated. Ripe 
May 14th. 

Belle de Orleans. —Came from France with a high | 
reputation, but, | am sorry to add (after two years’ 
trial,) has not come upto my expectation. Although 
it is of good size, sweet and tender flesh, yet it lacks 
flavor. ; 


Ripe about 20th of June. E. 
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HORT. SOCIETY OF THE VALLEY OF THE GENESEE. 





Tur spring show of this Society was held just after 
our last number went to press. The show of flow- 
ers was exceedingly fine, particularly of roses and 
peonies. Joun DonneLAN exhibited a fine collec- 
tion of seedling preonies, and Extwanerer & Barry 
thirty-one varieties. In both collections there were 
some exceedingly fine. 

Fine collections of roses from J. J. Tuomas, of 
Macedon, E.pwancer & Barry, and others. 

The boquets, from !adies of the city and country, 
surpassed in beauty and numbers any previous exhi- 
bition. We counted some seventy-five. 

It was rather early for strawberries, but the exhi- 
tion was fair, though not equal to previous ones.— 
M. G. Warner presented fifteen varieties; Ex.t- 
WanceR & Barry, 17, among which was their seed- 
ling Genesee, one of the most showy strawberries 
exhibited ; R. G. Parpeg, of Palmyra, several vari- 
eties, extra fine. 

Mr. Wexster, from Bisseti & Hooker's nursery, 
exhibited an interesting and beautiful collection of 
calceolarias—the finest ev-z shown. 

C. J. Ryan & Co., a collection of green-house 
plants. 

Northern Spy apples were shown by J. H. Warts, 
as finely flavored as at mid-winter. 

Dr. Lone exhibited Roxbury Russet and the Kings- 


re 





bury apples, 
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L. A. Warp, the President of the Society. though 
unable to be present, forwarded a fine dish of grapes, 
among which we noticed the Black Hambureh. 

The display of vegetables was quite small. Joun 
Gray exhibited half a bushel of ash-leaved kidney 
potatoes, of good size and mature: Joun Donne AN, 
peas, radishes, and cucumbers; C. F. Crossman, 
lettuce, cucumbers, pie-plant, &c. 


el 


STRAWBERRIES 


Burr's New Pine.—This superior variety fully 
sustains its reputation. Indeed, we have now speci- 
mens, (not only a few, but one-half peck,) from our 
friend Mr. Parpsr’s ] of Palmyra, much 


garden, 


| larger and finer than at any previous season. 


Horey's Seedling.—For large size, this stands 
still at the head of the list, and [ consider indispen- 
sable to any collection. 

Boston Pine.—This is a very productive variety, 
of good size, and rather higher flaver than Hovey’s 


seedling : for market, it is a very valuable variety. 


Rival Hudson.—This is the great market berry, 
very productive ; but I must say, for my taste, too 
acid, 

Genesee—Ellwanger & Barry's Seedling.—This 
is decidedly the finest looking berry I ever saw ; of 
good size and flavor. 

Monroe Scarlet (E. § B.’s).—Is another desira- 
ble variety, of larger size and more round than early 
scarlet ; very productive, and ripening about the same 
time as early scarlet. 

Ellwanger §° Barry's No. 1.—This is the high- 
est flavored of all strawberries, Burr’s New Pine 
not excepted, E. 
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FRUIT TREES. 





Tue dwarfing of Fruit Trees is the system much 
practiced now by our nurserymen. It is at once use- 
ful, and, for small gardens particularly, practical. 
Trees thus treated take up but little space, and a 
greater variety may be planted on limited grounds. 
The apple, pear, and cherry tree, grown in this man- 
ner, are very ornamental, and we know of but few 
sights more ‘pleasing to the eye, than either of the 
above named trees, growing close to the ground, with 
their branches well laden with fruit. Of cherries to 
dwarf, the “Reine Hortense,” a French variety, 
grown by Expwancer & Barry, as well as others 
of the nurserymen, is well adapted. The foliage of 
the tree is rich and glossy, and the fruit one of the 
most imposing in size. Quality of the fruit first rate. 
It is somewhat later than many other kinds. To our 
taste, the Belle de Choisey, Downer’s Late, Belle 
Magnifique, with the Reine Hortense, are amongst 
the best cherries grown, and ought to be in the gar- 
den of all true amateurs. J. H. W. 


———OOw 


In consequence of the space occupied by Mr. Bar- 
ry's letters from Europe, we are compelled to curtail 
our Horticultural Department. Mr. B. will be home 
in season to attend to this department next month. 
Having been authorized to have drawings taken for 
us, of whatever he deemed valuable, Mr. B. writes : 
‘The taking of drawings is prohibited, except by 
permission of the proprietors of articles ; and all the 
English articles are well watched, for they apprehend 
imitation.” 
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Ladies’ Department. 


LOVE OF FLOWERS. 





r . 7 ¢ : . 
Wuite in England, no sight was more pleasing to 
us than the love of flowers so general among the 


the young and the old. 
we take the following 
Tour : 

“ Looking out of my window a short time since, I 
saw that the laborer wheeling his barrow before the 
door had his button-hole decorated with a beautiful 
geranium. I went into the street, and the driver of 
the omnibus, whom I first met, wore a handsome 
nosegay. I met a bridal party, and, besides the 
white favors worn by all the servants in attendance, 
each one had a bunch of flowers at his breast. I met 
the crowd of magnificient equipages hastening to a 
drawing room to pay their courtly homage to a sov- 
ereign queen, whose virtues and most exemplary de- 
meanor render her worthy of the homage of true affec- 
tion and respect ; and every lady bears in her handa 
magnificient boquet ; and the coachmen and the foot- 
nen seem to emulate each other in the gayety and 
beauty of the flowers they all wear. At St. Paul’s, 
at the opening of the term of courts, the long proces- 


remarks from his European 


people—it is shown equally by the low and the high, | 
CouEMAN observed this, and | 


I should like to be informed ; otherwise I consider it , 
great oversight to neglect the “staff of life.” What 
is there in all your mechanism, grains, &c., but has 
some bearing, in the end, to bread? We could make 
a good meal without many of the articles for which 
we find medals, &c., awarded ; but, could we make 
a single meal without bread? Then of how much 
importance is it that it should be good. If there jg 
| any encouragement in this offering rewards, why not 
to the good bread-maker? ‘There is nothing in qjj 
household affairs, and perhaps not many things in 





standing, quickness of perception, &c., to render 
it what it should be, than bread-making, The 
need of encouragement we could ascertain, did we 
enter eur district schools at 12 o’cluck, or even oyr 
wealthy neighbors’ houses. In these we should gee 
black bread, heavy bread, milk-emptyings bread, — jp 
fact, all kinds of bread but good bread. This is got 
in the wheat, it is not in the mill,—it is in the making 
as I well know. If the disposition and character js 
formed by the food we eat, as some affirm, it is po 
wonder we have some heavy, sour characters, and 
tends to point out the necessity of having the food 
most general among children, wholesome and wel] 
prepared. In visiting the American Institute, aj 
New York, last fall, I there saw bread exhibited from 





sion of grave and learned judges, who then go in| 
state to church, appears, each one, with an elegant | 
nosegay in his hand, At the opera, upon the breath- | 
less and successful competitors for public favor, in | 
the midst of a tempest of applause, descends a perfect 
shower of floral wreaths and rich boquets. 

‘“*| sympathise heartily in this taste of the English 
for flowers, which thus prevades all ranks, and, tlow- 
ers being accessible to all, and among the most inno- 
cent and the cheapest of all pleasures, diffuses a vast 
amount of enjoyment.” 

We have good reason to believe that the love of 
flowers is increasing in our own country. We had 
more than a thousand applications for packages of 
flower seeds, from our female readers, all of which 
were promptly supplied, with the exception of eight 
or ten. About this number of letters were mislaid, 
and not discovered until too late to send this season. 
In the fall we will furnish these with a superior col- 
lection, and thus endeavor in some measure to atone 
for our neglect. We have not learned how our 
friends are prospering in growing annuals. We 
have in our garden now, Mignonette, Portulaccas, 
Balsams, Bartonia Aurea, and Ten Week Stocks, all 
finely in blossom ; and they prove to be fine sorts. 
We should be pleased to hear from the ladies, of | 
their success. 

We have a fine collection of California Annuals 
in blossom, furnished us by Tuorsurn, of New York. 
They attracted attention at our Horticultural Show, 
as they deserved. Weare saving seed, and between 

this and-spring we shall be pleased to furnish them | 
to any of our lady readers who wish to add to their 
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PREMIUM FOR BREAD. ‘ 


Messrs. Epirors :—In noticing premiums awarded | « 
by the State Agricultural Society, for articles recor- | « 
ded in a former number of the Farmer, I was aston- 
ished to find none for the best bread. There may be | 
some cause for this, of which I am ignorant; if so, 
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different bakers. Why not encourage the same ip 
families, when it is of such vast importance? If jt 
is wrong, | know the discerning mind of the editor 
of the Farmer will endeavor to make it right, there- 
fore I will submit it, and respectfully subscribe my- 
self A Farmer’s WIFE. 

We know of no excuse for this neglect of the 
“‘ staff of life” by the State Society, unless it be the 
length of time atter made before it could be inspected 
by the judges and the public. At our County Fair 
last year, about a dozen different specimens of bread 
were presented, and it formed by no means the least 
interesting part of the exhibition. 
eee 


LABOR-SAVING SOAP, 


Take 14 lbs. of bar svap, or 5 gallons of good con- 
mon soft soap, 3 lbs. of sal soda, 1} lbs. rosin made 
fine, 2 0z. spirits turpentine, 8 oz. salt ; boil all these 
in 5 gallons of soft water, until the rosin is melted; 
then let it cool. When cold, it may be cut and put 
away for use, when we add about double the quan- 
tity of water to what soap is to be used at a time. 
Manner of using.—In a common farmer's family 
of eight or ten persons, we put a half pint of reduced 
soap into a quantity of water sufficient to soak all the 
white clothes ata time, and if convenient, over night. 
In the morning we pound the clothes a little, or rub 
the most dirty spots a little, then wring them out 


and put them to boil in water similarly soaped, for a 


Some do not 
Calico 


few minutes; then suds and rinse. 
boil, and they say their clothes are clean. 


| clothes are put in the water where the white clothes 
collection of fine annuals. | 


were soaked, and pounded or rubbed a littie, but no 
udditional soap is to be used. Hard water is said to 


be as good as ‘soft for washing, but here it is all soft. 


Jur women de their washing in half the time they 
‘ould do it with common good soap, and it is better 
lone. My shirts were always hard to wash, and 


when done, there would often be streaks not entirely 


‘lean; but now they are always clean. Daniel 


Epwarvs.—Little Genesee, N. Y.. July, 1851. 
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the. agricultural line, that requires more good under. 
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Douths’ Department. cies, no signs nor marks whatever of such being ap- 
nomad | parent in any variety known to us, 
THE ROCK PIGEON, AND EUROFEAN QUAIL. | The European Quail very much resembles the 





American. Besides beauty of form and plumage, 
Tyr rock or wild pigeon of Europe is well known as | the song of the common quail of the Old World is 
the inhabitant of the pigeon houses in various parts | no slight recommendation to the amateur. In the 
of the world, or “ dove cots,” as they are more 
frequently called, buildings expressly erected for 
the purpose of containing colonies of these birds. 
In this state, where they enjoy a perfect free- 
dom of action, and are nearly dependent upon 
their own exertions for support, they can 
scarcely be called “reclaimed,” much less “ do- 
mesticated.” Man, indeed, has only taken ad- 
vantage of certain habits peculiar to the species, 
and by substitution of an artificial for a real 
cavern, (their natural habitation,) to which the 
pigeon house may be compared, has brought it 
into a kind of voluntary subjection, without vio- 
lating, or at least greatly infringing upon its 
natural condition, and has rendered it subservi- 
ent to his benefit and use. 

In its natural state, the bill of this bird is 

lackish-brown ; the nostril membrane red, 
sprinkled, as it were, with a white powder ; the 
irides, pale reddish-orange ; the head and throat, 
bluish-grey ; the sides of the neck and upper 
part of the breast are dark lavender-purple, 
glossed with shades of green and purplish-red ; the | breeding season, that of the male commences by re- 
lower part of the breast, abdomen wing coverts, as | peating softly, tones resembling verra, verra, fol- 
well as the upper mandible, bluish-grey, the greater | lowed by the word piercroie, uttered in a bold tone, 
coverts and secondaries are barred with black, form- | with the neck raised, the eyes shut, and the head in- 
ing two broad and distinct bars across the closed | clined on one side. Those that repeat the last sylla- 
wings ; the lower part of the back is white ; the rump | bles ten or twelve times, consecutively, are the most 
and tail coverts, bluish-grey ; the tail, deep grey, | esteemed. That of the female only consists of verra, 
with a broad black bar at the end ; the legs and feet | verra, pupu, pupu, the last two syllables being those 
are purplish-red ; the wings, when closed, reach with- | by which the male and the female attract one anoth- 
in half an inch of the end of the tail. 'er’s attention ; when alarmed or angry, their cry re- 
sembles guillah! but at other times, it is only a 
murmur, resembling the purring of acat. This bird 
never sings when left to run about in a light room, 
except during the night, but continually when in a 
darkened cage. 

In a wild state, the quail feeds on wheat and other 
corn, rape seed, millet, hemp seed and the like. It 
also eats green vegetables, as well as insects, and 
particularly ants’ eggs. ’ 
AAR AR ARAAA, 
Eps. Gen. FARMER :—As “ variety is the spice of life,” per- 
haps the following problem and enigma may not prove un 
welcome to the readers of that always interesting and accept- 
able portion of the Farmer, the ‘* Youth's Department.’’— 
Please publish and request solutions to them, and oblige 
W. A. Eaeiestoy.—E/mwood, Iil., July, 1851. 

ARITHMETICAL QuvueEsTion.—A farmer has five cribs of 
corn, containing altogether 2000 bushels. The first contains 
275 bushels less than the second; the second, 200 more 
than the fourth ; the fourth, as many as the first and fifth ; 
and the fifth, one-fourth as many as the first; the remainder 
is the number of bushels contained in the third crib. How 
much corn is there in each ? 


It is from the wild rock pigeon, (C. livia,) that all 7 ac 
those numerons varieties, or, as they are frequently My 13.6 6.7 ry py teter Fl iia tiiiia 
termed, “races,” of the common inhabitants of the My 9’ 5, 12, 13, 1. isa part of the human body that we 
dove cot have descended, which are so highly prized, | could not for 2 moment exist without. 
and fostered with such care and attention by the fan-| My 4, 16, 10, 9, 6, is a county in the State of New York. 
cier, or amateur breeder ; for, however diversified | My 11, 12. 14, 9, oe all who may solve this enigma, 
their forms, colors, or peculiarity of habit may be, ere apn bo biped 
they are all considered as having originated from a My 15, 12, 13, is a part of the body. . 
few accidental varieties of the common house pigeon, My sixteen letters, if you're wise, 
and not from any cross of that bird with other spe- Will show what's now before your eyes. 








EUROPEAN QUAIL. 











ROCK PIGEON, 
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Editor's Cable. 





THe New Yorx Srate Fair.—The Great Fair of the 
New York State Agricultural Society at 
Rochester, on the 16th of September, and continue four days. 
The premium list will be found in the April and May num- 
bers of the Farmer, 


is to commence 


under the direction of the President of the Society and the 
Executive Committee, aided as they are by the well wishes 
and labor of the citizens of Rochester. The ground is now 
being drained and leveled, and placed in the very best con- 
dition. The place selected is about a mile and a half from 


rounding country, the river, and the city. 
favorable ; 


Every thing looks 
and judging from present appearances, we flatter 
ourselves that the Fair of 1851 will be far ahead of any pre- 
vious one. The committee of citizens are 
pains to provide for the comfort of visitors. 

The President has received instructions from the Govern- 
ment, whereby all animals and articles intended for exhibi- 
tion at the Fair, are to be admitted from foreign places free 
from duty, to be entered according to the provisions of the 
Warehouse act ; and the Fair Grounds at Rochester are to 
be deemed constructive warehouses, 
articles from abroad, duly entered, shall be under the super- 
vision and custody of the officers of the Customs. 

The steamboats on Lake Ontario, and the railroads 
erally, have agreed to earry passengers at half price, 
stock, &c., for exhibition, free, as usual. 

The following are the superintendents of the different de- 
partments of the Fair Grauinds : 

Cattle—Wm. H. Sotham, Black Rock. 
Horses—J. B. Burnett, Syracuse. 
Sheep—Lyman Sherwood, Auburn. 
Swine—R. Harmon, Wheatland. 
Pouliry—L. H. Haddock, Buffalo, 
Floral Hall—L. A. Ward, Rochester. 
Dairy Hall—\srael Denio, Rome. 


gen- 


—— 
= 


Manufacturers Hall and Machinery—L. B. Langworthy, | 
Rochester. 
y General S permt lent of th Ground 1 Ch r¢ of 4 


Extrances—ienry Wa ager Utica, 

Mechanic il Motive Power for Moving Machnery—Wnm., | 

Kidd, Ro- nester. | 

§ Jamés P. Foce has veen appointed Local Secretary, who | 

will give all desired information, and to whom articles for | 

exhibition may be consigned by persons who cannot accom- 
pany them. 

The monthly meeti.g of the Board for August, 
held at Rochester on the 7th of the month, a 
at the Eagle Hotel. 

The President has 
Presidents of County 
will receive attention. 


“s") 


will be 


M., 


== a a 
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t3 o'clock P. 


addressed the following circular to 
Agricultural Societies. We hope it| 
near Geneva, N. Y. 


June 16th, 1851, . 

Dear Str.—The application of science to our vocation as | 
farmers, is producing results, both interesting and important. | 
Although the benefits are yet limited in extent, they are suf- | 
ficient to excite our zeal, and induce us to seize eve ry oppor- | 
tunity to extend directly and indirectly the many advantages | 
due and appropriate to our profession. 

Allow me to call your attention toa branch of 
which Iam induced to believe will be advantageous to the 
farmers of your county ; [ allude to the changes which have 
from time to time taken place in the organic and inorganic 


OAKLAND, 
















mineral existing within your limits be collected , also of all 
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We are pleased to inform our readers | 
that the arrangements are perfecting as speedily as possible, | 


the center of the city, and commands a fine view of the sur- | 


taking especial 


where all animals and 


and | 


| different animals, 


inquiry | $2 


to their Fairs, so that we can announce time and place 
earths or clays of more than ordinary character, and which | next number. 
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| — | 
| are needed in the various arts and manufactures 
| be arranged and displ: ryed neatly in cases, with the ham 

|} of the county conspicuously displayed on each cage aad 
sent to the approac +hing g fair at Rochester in Septem} ver, _ 
Such exhibits will attract the attention of men of science. 
of arttsts and artisans, and tend to give proper notoriety tg 
localities which at present are little known, 


J. DeEvarigtp, 


let th em 


$$ 
FarMinG LANDs NEAR THE FeDERAL MEtROPoLIs, —Th 
_ *r will find in our advertising columns, that M, D. W. 
. LAWRENCE desires to sell a farm of about 190 ae res, near 

} > city of Washington, and refers to one of the Editors of this 
paper in connection therewith. 
grower who has means to pay 


A skillful farmer and fruit. 
for this property, we have 
doubt might do well in purchasing 1t. Hay rarely sells } 
low $17 a ton, for a good article, and ofien at $20, in Wash- 
|} ington, One can contract all his butter at 25 cents a pound 

the year round ; and he could pretty safely calculate on $1 


ho 


a bushel for potatoes. The land about Washington is not by 
| any means so fertile as in Western New York, but manure. 
| and particularly guano, operates with great success upon it 
| 200 Ibs. of guano ona soil samiliar to that of Mr. Law- 
RENCE, has given a croy of 30 bushels of wheat per acre 
this season, on a forty acre field. (This is the estimate of 
good judges, the grain is not yet measured.) } 
ee 
Hxnaes. — The following excellent remarks are from The 
Fam ly Visitor, Edited by Prof. KIRTLAND: 
| In some recent expeditions into different sections of Ohio, 
| we have observed several unsuccessful attempts at hedging, 
| Our confidence in the Osage Orange and the Buek Thorp 
as materials for inclosing farms is increased rather than dj. 
minished by our late observations. The failures have arisen 
from an anxiety to grow a hedge in one or two years which 
requires double or triple that amount of time. The line of 
quicks, whether the Osage Orange or the Buck Thor, 
must be repeatediy cut back near to the ground, from year 
to year, or even twice during a season until a basis is estab- 
| lished so thick, wide and firm that neither man, beast, or 
| bird ean penetrate through it: then a top can be grown in 
one or two seasons which will aff rd a permanent and effeet- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ual defence against — Seen Pak is Course and sue- 
ss Wi ulend yor h s, but fh t ity nase tg 
ac emne of yur Cin -innati nd Colt s friends can testify, 
The regular old fashioned pruning shears are pre ferable to 


all other implements for dressing hedges. 


ed 
L. G. Morris’ Seconp ANNUAL Sace.—Mr. M. has sent 
us a detailed account of his sale, the amount obtained for the 
names of purchasers, &c., for which we 
can not findroom. The following will be interesting: 
Eps. Gen, Farmspr:—I send you a correct statement of 
my sale, for publication ; if you wish to insert it, do so, 
The therough bred Short-Horns were very few, and such 
as | could spare from my herd. Nos. 4 and 10 were starred 
animals, and not recommended. ‘Take those out of the lot, 
and the cows, heifers, and heifer calves, ten in number, 
averaged $104,123 per head. It will now be seen that! 
have cleared all animt ils off my farm, except thorough breeds 
of each kind, and [ wish to be put on record as such here- 





after. My thorough-bred bulls and bull calves, four in num- 
ber, averaged $126.12} per head. The improved dairy stock, 
consisting of cows, heifers, and heifer ealve g, “twenty n 
number, averaged $78.87 per head. Grade bull calves, three 
in number, averaged $80 per head. Suffolk pigs, twenty- 





three in number, dropped from the 7th to 10th of April last, 
averaged as fullows :—Nine pairs of pigs averaged per pair, 
$27 five single boar pigs averaged $16.60 ; one sow In 
pig, $30. Buck lambs, five in number, lambed from the 


red per head $29. 
. without any 


21st of March to 19th of April, ave 
The sale was strictly a fair one as to bidding 





ei substances of your soils) and the influences which such | underhand arrangement for running up, or whipping the 

Ny hanges seem to have exerted ; this inquiry needs time and | devil around the stump. Many of the animals sold for half 

4; examination, yet the movement will I hope lead agriecultir- | their value, but on the whole I was satisfied, as a sé cond an- 

4, ists into a train of observation useful and profitable. As one | nual sale. L. G. Morris.—Mt. Fordham, June, 1851. 
step connected with the inquiry, and which may be made at | —_—_- ar 

} once useful to your county, and indireetly beneficial to the | County Aaricuturat Facr.—The officers of County Agricuitt 

! farmer, I would suggest that specitiens of any and erery | ral Societies would oblige us by giving information in regard 
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PaosPHATE OF Lime.—Prof. EMMons has had a quantity | 
article, from the quarry at Crown Point, prepared for | 
of th e rock was first pulverized with sulphurie acid, and 
. yy mixing With wood ashes. It is thus brought | 
onvenient for application. Prof. E. is desi- | 
i should be made with this article 
the present season, and has le ft several barrels with 
Emery for distribution, We hope the opportunity 
will be improved, to give this manure, W hich has proved of 
. creat value in Europe, a fair test here. We will here 
sine: an ertor made in a previous notice, in regard to the 
penser of phosphate containe d in the specimens from 
ay iy Prof. E., as well as Prof. Norton, assures | 
oe teat it contains from eighty to ninety per cent. Albauy 


Cultivator. 

The mineral, phosphate of lime, so extensively and prof- 
ily used in England as a manure for turneps, contains ov 
cent. phosphate and 12 per cent. carbonate of lime. It 
he form of hard, gravel-like stones, about the 
These are ground through several mills, 


use. . ~ 
then dried off t 
into 3 state con 
hat extensive trhus 





rous t 
during 
Messrs. 


. ere ee ee 
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ital 
per 
js found in t 


size of an egg. 
| they are reduced to a fine powder, then mixed by ma- 


until ix 
y with sulphuric acid, in the proportion of 60 Ibs. acid 


chiner so se 
to 100 lbs. of the phosphate, giving a manure sufficiently dry 


for transportation in bags. Itis sold for $25 terton. I have 
seen itapplied to wheat repeatedly, without the slightest ad- 
but on the other hand, its effects on 





vantage in any instance ; 
the turnep are perfectly astonishing, often increasing the 
crop four fold. I have seen instances where its application 
alone has increased the crop of bulbs from 10 ewt. to 10 tons 
per acre. Its effect on leguminous plants, cluver, beans, 
peas, and tares, is not so marked, though beneficial. I think 
it is more than probable it will be of great use in tobacco 
culture, giving the plant a rapid growth at first, and a better 
chance of escaping the ravages of the fly. 

It will at once be seen that the mineral from Crown Point 
containing 90 per cent pure phosphate, is much more valu- 
able than the English 50 per cent article, and it is so in not 
y that it contains more phosphate, but also from the ab- 


ee ne 


ae 


— we 


w 


l 
onl 
scence of the 12 per cent carbonate of lime, which in the 


- 


manufacturing process has to be converted into a sulphate be- 
fore the acid will act on the phosphate, thus consuming a 
larze amount of the expensive article, sulphuric acid, to pro- 
ducea cheap one, sulphate of lime, or ‘‘ plaster.” (The 
English phosphate also contains tron, which is deleterious 
t plants.) In the American article, this expense is avoid- 
ed, besides having the manure in a more concentrated form 
stance 


ee re eo 


~~ 


for transportation ; hence this will be a valuable su! 
for exportation to the turnep growing country of England, 
where a considerable quantity has already been sent. But 
it will also be of great value to American agriculture. — 
What is tobe feared is, that owing to the want of proper 
machinery, at first, it will be imperfectly manufactured, or 
in other words, the sulphuric acid {the use of which is to 
convert the insoluble phosphate of lime into a solih/e 
}) phosphate, by uniting with a portion of the lime, setting at 
liberty its phosphoric acid, which combining with the re- 
maining phosphate, produces the required solu/le super- 
}} phosphate of lime,) will not sufficiently decompose it. And 

even should it de so, the method adopted of drying the sub- 
» stance with ashes, would, through the potash uniting with 

the acid, to some extent at least, agam decompose the soluble 
x: erphosphate, changing it into its original insoluble state, 
? thus undoing what had been done at considerable expense. 
So that its application will not be so beneficial this ¢riad 
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year as in after years, when a better mode of manufacture is 
practised, 
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| the 10th and 11th days of September. 
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AnorHer Pouttry Boox.—T. B. Miner, author of the “Bee 
Keeper's Manual,” it will be seen by his advertisement, is prepar- 
and 
though he has made some strange statements in regard to the 
breeding of poultry, in his communications to the agrieultural 
papers, we anticipate an interesting work. 


——— 


Mr. Miner is a close observer, 


— We have received from 
A. L. Bincuam a report of a meeting of the Farmers and Stock- 
Raisers in Vermont, at Middlebury. Hon. Freprenice Hotpnoox 
was choven President. The Fair is to be held at Middlebury on 


Stare AGRICULTURAL Fair tn Vermont 


Mr. Bincuam writes us : 

“ We have made extensive arrangements for the Fair. The 
plat of ground selected, Contains fifteen acres, five acres of which 
is a most beautiful grove lying on the bank of Orten Creek. 
There will be the greatest display of Horses and Sheep ever 
known in America. Mr. D. Huu. (owner of Black Hawk.) says, 
that Black Hawk and fifty of his best co ts shall be on the ground, 
the sight of which will be great to behold.” 

—_— | 

Sreruens’ Book or THE Farm.—This work, by Henry 
STEPHENS, with explanatory notes by the late Joun P. Sk1iy- 
NER, Was first published in this country by Greety & Mc- 
ELRATH. It is now published by C. M, Saxtos, bound in 
cloth, $4: in leather, $6. 

The same work has recently been published in numbers, 
with notes by J. P. Norton, by Leonarp, Scorr & Co, of 
New York, at $5; bound in cloth, $6, 

This work cannot be called the American farmer's guide, 
been written for another country : still, the great 
principles which ought to guide the farmer, are the same, 
the world over. We agree with Prof. Norton, that *‘no 
intelligent farmer can rise from the perusal of these books, 
or of any considerable portion of them, without feeling that 


having 


he has gained a vast amount of useful information, and also 
perceiving that we as an agricultural people have an im- 
mense work to do.” 


—— 

Cueap Laxp.—Crayton Lewis, writing from Ulysses, 
Potter county, Pa., says : 

** We have one thing to encourage us: our country is new 
and bad culture has not done so much toward spoiling our 
land as it has in some places. It is less than thirty years since 
the first settlement was made in our county, and it now 
numbers some 6,000 inhabitants, and there is room for mure. 
We are within eighteen miles of the New York & Erie Rail 
Road—land from two to three dollars per acre, and the best 
soil for oats in the United States, (perhaps.) One hundred 
bushels to the acre have been raised here. Some parts of 
our county is well covered with pine, and the lumbermen 
pay a good price for hay and oats. It is also well adapted to 
grass. 

If those dependent upon their daily labor for the support 
of themselves and families, and oftentimes pent up in un- 
comfortable apartments, in unhealthy localities in cities, 
would procure a few acres of land where it can be obtained 
at such reasonable rates, they would make themselves more 
independent and useful, and their families more healthy and 
happy. 





MPROVED TURNIP SEED.—Strap-leaved. Red-top, Flat, 
Norfolk. Long Tankered, Yellow Stone. Aberdeen. and several 
other of the most approved kind of turnip seed, just received 
fresh from England. A.B. ALLEN & CO 

[8-1t]} 189 & 191 Water St., New York. 


Emery & Co.’s Horse Powers and Threshers. 
MERY & CO.’S Premium Railway Horse Powers and Thresh- 
4 ers. which were awarded the first premium at the last State 
Fair. in competition with many others, for sale at the State Agri- 
cultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street 
[6-4] 


New York. 


G.H BARR 











I write this not to dissuade persons from trying it, but to | 
guard them, in case of its failure, from forming a wrong esti- 
mie of its value when properly prepared and rightly appli- 
ed to the proper crops, A sineere wish for the success of | 
this and every other means for the advancement of agricul- 
lire — the great interest of the nation—is my apology for 
i hese remarks, Josepu Harris.— Rochester. 
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4 FAIR, at Rochester, September 15th. 16th, 
4N 17th 18th. and 19th.—The subscriber has been appointed local 
Secretary of the New York State Agricultural Society. at Koch- 
ester. Any inquiries respecting matters connected with the ar- 
rangements of the show grounds for the Fair. may be addressed 
tome. Persons having articles for exhibiton, who cannot accom- 
pany them to Rochester. can consign them to me, and i will see 
that they are taken proper care of, and the necessary entries 
made at the business office. JAMES P. FOGG, 











Rochester, July, 1851. [8-2t] Local Secretary. 
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EMERY & CO.’S 
NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
FIRST PREMIUM 
RAILROAD HORSE POWERS, 

4 above justly celebrated Powers, as mow made and sold by 

‘the subscribers. are offered the public with the assurance 
that they are all they are represented—they having been very ex- 
tensively and thoroughly introduced and tested side by side with 
all the Tread Powers known of note in the country, and been pre- 
ferred. 

The Chairman of the Ag. Society’s Committee on Horse Powers, 
ina communication written some months after the awarding of 
premiums to the above Horse Power, says: * I spent much time at 
the late State Fair (Sept. 10th) at Albany in examining the various 
Horse Powers. viz., Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s. and Emery & Co.’s, 
first with the owners and makers and heard all they could say. and 
again in their absence, and the result most fully convinced me that 
yours was the nest. and if I wanted one, 1 would give Twenty 
Do.tars more for yours than for any other on the ground; and as 
you won your laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a full 

reward.” He further says. “ You know from experience, I have no 
partiality for your establishment, and as a committee man of said 
Society for years, | have decided oftener against you than for you; 
and if others have a better article than you, 1 would decide in 
their favor though it ruined your establishment, and, vica versa, 


SO 


ae 


a= 
“we 


hurt whom it may. 
With the testimony of such men as the author of the foregoing. 
which, together with changeable geering, and other important im- 
provements since last season, make it the most convenient, dura- 
ble, efficient und economical Power now made ; and the public may 
rest assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine. 
Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of some 
parts of our work done by contract, we have felt the inconveni- 
i ence and want of dependence to be placed upon the quality of 
7 materials and workmanship ; we hive now so extended our facili- 
ties as to enable us to make all parts ofall our own machines, and 
cah now assure the public that none but the best work and stock 
will be offered by us. 

f ‘The Two Horse Power Thresher and Separatoris capable, with 
three or four men. of threshing from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat or 
ryé, and the single one from 60 to 100 bush., or double that quan- 


do do Thresher and Separator,. 35.00 

do Bands, wrench, oiler and extra pieces,.. 5.00—$125.00 

do Two Horse Power,.......-++e++e 110.00 

do do Thresher and Separator,.. 35.00 

do Bands. oiler, wrench, &c...........-. 5 00—$150.00 
Price of Emery’s Thresher and Cleaner, with bands,wrench- 





y tity of oats, per day. 
The price for Emery & Co.’s one Horse Power,. . .$85.00 


DE lens be eReccs eth enwaee knees wos 650 abe se 

do Saw Mill, complete for use,............- 33.00 
Price of Grant’s Fan Mills, adapted for hand or power 

from,... cee + « - $22.00 to 28.00 


Also, Whevler’s Rack and Pinion Power. manufactured by our- 
selves, and warranted equal to any of the kind in use, (or made 
and sold by and other manufacturer.) which we sell with a full 
guarantee of the right of using the same in any territory of the 
United States. for the following prices : 

One Horse Power,. . .. 2 esceeccccccce $75.00 
Two Howes Powers. cccccsccccccc css WO 

All the above are subject to the warranty of three months use 
and trial, and if not satisfactory may be returned and full pur- 
chase money refunded. 

Individuals wishing Emery & Co.’s Latest Improved Premium 
Horse Power, will be careful to observe that their name is cast in 
full on every link of chain and the wheel hub. 

For further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue. furnished gra- 
tis on application to EMERY & CO., 

Original and sole Proprietors of the Albany Agricultural Works, 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany, 


N. Y. 
Albany, July, 1851. 








RLLW ANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, 
4 Rochester. N. Y., will publish on the Ist of August A New 
Wholesale Price Catalogue, for Fall of 1851, which will offer unu- 
sual inducements to purchasers of Nursery Stock in large quan- 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &e, 
r HE subscribers solicit the attention of Nurse 

A ists, and Amateurs, to their present large 
Nursery Articles : ‘i 

Standard Fruit Trees, for Orchards; i . 
Rentoome, of all the wort partgthen thrifty, wel Srown, and 

warf Trees, for Gardens. The largest s i 

and the most eae PeRee tte country, 
_ Dwarf Pear Trees. Our collection consists of well kno 
ing varieties, and numbers more than 150,000 saleable ras 
superiority of these, being grown in the country, 
trees, is well known to every intelligent cultivator Nothi 

fact, in this country, can equal our collection of Pear Tr a a 
can be had from one to four years growth, some of which They 
covered with fruit. wenty 

Dwarf Apple Trees. We cultivate in large quantitio 
and handsomest varieties of apples,on Doucain cuatea &e best 
for Dwarfs and Pyramids, and can furnish them in “ 
- ae to two years growth 

warf Cherry Trees. All the leading varieties are i 
on Mahaleb stocks. extensively. We can farnish ty thee 
ont enna, from one to two years growth. ene 
therry Currant, the largest variet J ; 
plants = hand ° y known. Upwards of 1,00) 
ag Gooseberries, all the best sorts. 
Large Fruited Monthly Raspberr hat gives : 
in the autumn. . . een ep Santee 
—— rries, all the best sorts. 
rnamental Shade Trees, of good size, fo: eet 
large and well grown. " 7a cy te, 

Choice Trees and Shrubs, for lawns and pleasure grounds, 
cluding all the finest. new and rare articles recently introduced 

Hardy Evergreen Trees. Norway Spruce and Balsam Fir, of 
small size, in large quantities ; and a moderate supply of ja; ~ 
ones, besides nearly fifty new and rare Evergrecns, including De 
dar Cedar, Cedar of Lebanon, Chili Pine, Cryptomeria or Jg 
Cedar, Himalayan Spruce, &c., &e. = 

Roses, Peonies, a large and complete collection, including the 
finest novelties. 

Phlozes. A collection of upwards of 60 varieties, including 3) 
new varieties imported last spring. 

Dahlias. Upwards of 100 select varieties, including the finest 
English prize flowers of 1849 and 1850. 

The following Catalogues, giving full information as regards 
terms. prices, &c., will be sent gratis to all who apply b i 
letters or at the office. ~~ 

Ist, a General Descriptive Catalogue 

2d, a Wholesale Catalogue, 

3d, a Catalogue of Select Green House Plants. 

4th, a Special Catalogue of Dahlias and Bedding Plants, for 

851. ; ; 
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ELLWANGER & BARKY, 
Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, 
Rochester, July, 1851. Rochester, N. ¥ 








Melrose Farm For Sale. 
NEAR WASHINGTON CITY, D. C. 

HE undersigned offers for sale his farm, lying six miles north 

of the Capit. l, containing one hundred and ninety and one- 
half acres of land. ‘The house upon it is nearly new, built in 
modern cottage style, containing thirteen rooms, and tea 
clothes presses, &c. There is a barn, corn-house. milk-house, and 
other out-houses upon the farm. The farm is watered by three 
living spring brooks running thro’ it. There are forty acres of mea- 
dow land and forty acres of wood land. There are some two thou- 
sand peach trees and three hundred apple trees, in bearing con- 
dition, besides a large and choice variety of pears, plums, cher- 
ries, apricots. nectarines, quinces, grapes, &c., &e., and nearly an 
acre of strawberries. The fruit alone, now grown upon the farm, 
will pay the interest on $10,000 per annum. In fact there is not 
in the country as desirable a farm for sale within an hour’s drive 
of ane of Washington. Fora dairy farm it would be unsur- 
passed. 

For particulars, inquire of Dr. Daniel Lee, in charge of the 
Agricultural Department of the Patent Office, Washington, D. 
C., or by aduresing the undersigned, at Washington City 

Terms of sale, $3.000 down ; and balance in annual instalments 
to suit purchaser. Price, about $40 per acre. 

July. 1851. DE WITT C. LAWRENCE. 
New Poultry Book. 

‘THE subscriber will scon complete a thorough practical work 

on Poultry. to contain more full information on all points rel- 
ative to the various new breeds now in the market.than any other 
work extant. His own experience. and the numerous sources for 
correct information at his command, he hopes will enable him to 
produce a work that shall give the most entire satisfaction. He 
will condense this work in large 18 mo. form. with ample illustra- 
tions, containing at least 300 pages, and sell the work at 50 cents 
per copy : 

Gentlemen having any facts of interests to communicate ia 
regard to any particular species or breeds of fowls, and will for 
ward the same to me immediately, post paid. shall receive a copy 
of the work, post paid. Any one desiring the work will please 





tities. Every person who intends purchasing in the ensuing full, 
will find it to their advantage (previous to ‘sending their orders 
elsewhere,) to be in possession of one of these Catalogues, which | 
will be furnished gratis to all post paid applicaiions, or at the | 
office. 

Rochester, N. Y., July, 1851. 
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address me, post paid, without a remittance, and when published, 

it will be forwarded them, post paid. This work will not be for 

sale by booksellers. Address “T’. B. Miner, Clinton, Oneida Co, 
.. ¥.” T. B. MINER, 

fiy] Author of the American Beekeeper’s Manual. 
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Cc. M. SAXTON, 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, 


152 Fulton Street, New York, 
PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE WORKS: 


“HE Complete Farmer and Rural Economist. and New American 

T Gardener. By T. J Fessenden. In one volume, about 700 
sages, cloth gilt, $1.25—amail edition, $9.00. 

Johnston’s 


yolume. 12 mo. cloth gilt, $1.25. Mail edition, $1.00 


+g Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 50c. 
aaron Frastiedl Agriculture. One volume, cioth, 75c. 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. Cloth, T5e. Mail edition. 50c 
Hoare’s Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open 
Tallis, 50e. 
shen Husbandry. By H. S Randall, $1.25. Mail edition, $1.00. 
Stephen's Book of: the Farm ~ complete, $4.00. : : 
Browne's American Poultry Yard. Tenth edition, $1.00. Mail 
edition, 75e. ; a a 
Allen’s American Farm Book, one volume, $1.00. Mail edition, 75e 
‘Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals, one volume 75c. Mail edi- 
tion, 50c. a 
Chemistry made easy for Farmers—paper, 25c. se 
Southern Agriculture ; or Essays on the cultivation of Corn, 
Hemp. Tobacco, Wheat, &c. $1.00. 
Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures, 25¢ 
Miner's American Bee Keeper’s Manual, $1.00. Mail edition. 
ani American Bird Fancier, 50ce. Mail edition, 25e¢. 
Canfeld cn the Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases of 
Sheep, $1.00. ‘ ; 
The American Architect—the cheapest and best work of the kind 
published in the world. Complete in 24 numbers, at 25c. each, 
or $5.00 for the work complete ; $6.06 bound in two volumes 
Youatt & Martin’s Treatise on Cattle, with one hundred illustra- 
tions. Edited by Ambrose Stevens, Esq. $1.25. 

Youait on the Breed and Management of Sheep, with illustra- 

8, Toe 

Elements of Agriculture. Translated from the French, by F.G 
Skinner. Adapted for Schools. 25c. 

Gunn’s Domestic Medicine ; or, Poor Man’s Friend in Affliction, 
Pain, and Sickness, 33.00. C.M. SAXTON, 
[8-2t) 152 Fulton street, New York. 








NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 


Sy er AGRICULTURE; comprising Essays on the 

Cultivation of Corn, Hemp. Tobacco. Wheat. &e. 

THE COTTAGE AND FARM BEE KEEPER; a practical work 
by a Country Curate 50c. 

ABOOK FOR EVERY BOY IN THE COUNTRY. Elements 
of Agriculture ; translated from the French, and adapted to 

eneral use. by F. G. Skinner—25c. 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE ; Comprising farm houses. cottages. 
carriage houses, sheep and dove cotes, pigeries, barns, &c., &e 
By Lewis F. Allen—$1.25 

THE AMERICAN MUCK BOOK ; treating of the nature, pro- 
perties, sources, history. and operations of all the principal fer- 
tilizers and manuresin common use, with specific directions 
for their preservation. and application to the soil and to crops ; 
drawn from authentic sourees, actual experience, and personal 
observation. as combined with the leading principles of practi- 
eal and scientific Agriculture. By D. J. Browne—$1 

C. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher and Dealer, 
152 Fuitou street. New York 
fj A New and Complete Cataiogue. just published. can be 
found at the office of the Genesee Farmer 8-1t] 


“STEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM.” 
COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE FARMER, 

With a Portrait of the late J. 8S. Skinner. 
CTEPHENS’ GREAT WORK ON THE FARM.—A new and 
WJ eomplete edition, revised and adapted to the use of Farmers 

the Unived S.ates. by J.S. Skinner. ‘This book contains about 
120) piges. an enbraces every svthject of importance connecte 
with dgreulture in all its branches. with Jive hundred illustra- 
lions on wood aid steel. making it one of the most attractive and 
*! FUL book yet oifered to the Farmers of the country. It is 
b undin two volumes octavo, in cloth. only $4; bound in leather, 
$ 50 i C. M. SAXTON, 
_ 8-2t} Agricultoral Book Publisher, 152 Fulten St. N.Y 








For Sale. 
(;'FFORD MORGAN. a very superior bay Stallicn. three years 
od August 26th. sire. General Gifford, (conceded to be the 
bet living organ horse ) dam, a Morgan built fast trotter.called 
th: Beckwith Mar»: see Ge: e ee Farm efor IS51.p. 152, 63,44,and 
Albany Cultivator for 1846 p. 31%. 342. 355 ; do for 1847, p 258 


If not sold before. he will be exhibited at the next State Fair at 





Rochester. with Zachary ‘Taylor, a bay stud colt of same pedi- | 
| Golden Australian. China or Troy, White Flint, Hutchinson's 


gree. one year old June &th. 

_Alsp their dam. again in foal by General Gifford. and any two, 

(pethape all.) offeres for cale. J DORR. 
Scottsville, Monroe county, N. Y., July, 1851. 











Strawberry Plants. 
VERY family who have a rod of land. should have a bed of 
Strawberries. They are the greatest luxuries of the season, 
both for sick and well. The cultivation is simple, and the plants 
can be obtained at very litthe expense. If they are planted the 
first week in August, they will bear a goodly crop of fruit next 
year. ° 
The following include the very best under cultivation : 
Burr’s New Pine—of the highest 
and most delicious flavor, uni- 
formly, and productive....... 373gc. per doz. $1.50 per 100 


¢ 


Boston Pine—hardy, and exceed- 
Agricultural Chemistry. A new edition. In one | vi 


ingly productive............ 837 %\%e. « 150 « 
Hovey’s Seedling—a well known 

magnificent berry........... S7¥e. « 1.50 “ 
Rival Hudson—valuable for mar- 

keting and preserving. hardy and 

productive... ccrcecsescce B68, bed 1.00 “ 
Bishop’s Orange—productive and 


fine flavored. ........0..0000 256. a 1.00 “ 
Large Early Scariet—an excellent 
standard sort ; one of the earli- 


Me cocceosesccscssvecccecs BOs oat 1.00 « 
Alpine Red and White Monthly.. 25c. “ 1.00 % 
Alpine Red and White Bush..... 50c¢ « 00 
British Queen. ....0.cccceeee SIC. “ 2.00 “ 
Columbus. .... eoccccceceseee LO « 1.00 « 
Black Primee..cccccccccescce BO “ 1.00 “ 
Jenny’s Seedling. .......esse.. DiC, « 1.00 « 
Prolific Hautboy..... coces 256. aad 1.09 - 


Also the following fine new varieties, our own seedlings : 
Climax Scarlet—light scarlet, rath- 

er acid, bears great crops..... 50c. per doz. 3.00 per 100 
Genesee—the finest looking of all 

the strawberries ; good size and 


PEP. 0000 c0ceseeseccseee SED sad 4.00 bad 
Monroe Scarlet—very productive.. 50c. . 3 00 “ 
Orange Prolific—late.large and pro- 

ductive...... 50c. bad 3.00 bad 


Ellwanger & Barry’s No. 1—the 
highest flavored strawberry un- 
der cultivation. ............ $1.00 - 400 « 
For more minute particulars, please refer to our Catalogue, 
which will be forwarded on receipt of post paid applications. 
All post paid orders will receive prompt attention: 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
July. 1851. Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





Lands of Long Island, 


“\ DJOINING the villages of Lakeland and Hermanyille, about 


‘2 48 miles from the cities of New York and Brooklyn, by the Long 
Island Railroad. The opportunity is now offered to all those who 
ever wish to obtain land on Long Island, the Ancient “Garden of 
America,’ that will probably never occur again, for these lands 


‘are the only remaining new lands on the Island, and are equal in 


quality, when cultivated, to any other land. 

The results of cultivation on these Island lands have been so 
great. so much beyond the expectations of any one, that they are 
now considered of great value for farms and gardens, and will, in 
all probability. be all taken up for settlement and occupation. or 
be held at more than five times their present price. All kinds of 
produce may row be seen growing there. such as what. rye,corn, 
potatoes, and garden vegetables, with fruits and flowers, ir the 
most luxurious growth. where but a short time since the land was 
covered with trees and bushes. 

The surface of the ground is perfectly beautiful, free from stone 
or bogs or marshes, and the climate as healthy as can be found 
in this latitude. The soil is a fine loam, admirably adapted to 
high cultivation and great crops, and of easy tillage. 

indeed, no New Eng and or Northern New York man can form 
any adequate idea of the great difference in the labor and strength 
requisite to cultivate these Island lands. and that required to sub- 
due their own rugged lands, until he has seen or made the trial ; 
and | now offer for sale as handsome land, and intrinsically as 
valuable, ascan be found within fifty miles of the city of New 
York. in any direction. in lots of five acres or more, for the sum 
of $25 per acre 

Any person wishing to purchase a five acre lot of good and 
handsome land. without one foot of water or useless ground on :t, 
cau do so by sending $5 as a first payment. and the further sum 
of $5 a month. until one half is paid, when a warrantee deed and 
good title will be given and the remainder part of the pu: chase mo- 
ney may be psid or secured on the land,to be paid within three or 
live years, with 6 per cent yearly interest. Larger lots will be 
sold on the same terms 

The title is perfectly good—I have a history or deduction of the 
title com) lete, certified to by legal men of the highest character, 
which I will send by mail.with maps, pamphlets, and all informa- 


| tion, to all purchasers. or those who wish to be infurmed of these 


Island lands. by applying to E. H PEAS. of Albany, or CHAS. 
WOOD, Stationer, 117 Juhn street, N Y. (8-3t} 





NUPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A large assortment of the best 
\. varieties of Improved Seed Wheat for sale, among which are 


Improved. Soule, and Mediterranean. 
A.B. ALLEN & CO., 
8-1t] 189 & 191 Water St., New York. 
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